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No one can want anything until he knows of its 
existence and its fitness for filling his requirements. 
Advertising is a way by which people are told why 
they should have your goods and at the same time 
taught how they may identify them. 





The method is backed by good logic and good sense 
—just the same sort of plain. prosaic, business reasoning 
which is required in any other line of work, 


There is nothing magical or mysterious about it 
and the greatest advertising successes have been 
singularly free from the frills and furbelows with which 
some advertising men seek to invest this plainest and 
simplest aid to present-day merchandise distribution. 


The above is from our new book, ‘‘ The Ayer Idea in 
Advertising.’’ A copy free to those who write. 
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Over TWO-THIRDS 
AT THE SAME PRICE 


As Less than One-Fifth 
With the TWO-THIRDS Superior in Quality 


We control the Advertising Space in over 67% of all the 
Cars in Greater New York, carrying over 68% of the total 
Passenger traffic and travelling 73% of the aggregate Pas- 
senger Car Miles. ( And this 68% is the FAR-RIDING, 
“Time-to-Read” majority of New York’s buying population, 
viewing the cards from Twenty to Sixty minutes instead 
of only from five to fifteen as on the short-distance surface 
cars. 


Our figures are from the reports of the Public Service 
Commission ; their absolute accuracy is beyond dispute. 


We Repeat!—The Superior TWO-THIRDS at the 
SAME PRICE that is asked for an inferior One-Fifth, or 
the attention of over THREE MILLIONS of Far-Riding 
passengers DAILY at the SAME COST as that charged for 
860,952 short-distance riders on the surface cars of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Greater New York’s daily passenger 
total is 4,371,719. 

Year after year scores of leading advertisers use our 
space in New York exclusively. This is only One of their 
reasons. 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space on the Subway and Blevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square New York 
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HOW BLUNDERING'- FOL- 
LOW-UP KILLS SALES 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, TURNED FARMER, WHO 
INQUIRED CONCERNING  ADVER- 
TISED GAS ENGINES AND OTHER 
THINGS—THE LAX SALES METHOD, 
AND NOT FAILURE IN QUALITY, 
RESPONSIBLE FOR DECISION NOT 
TO BUY 


By Daniel Louis Hanson. 


[Epirorrat Note:—Mr. Hanson was 
formerly sales director of two large 
Chicago manufacturers operating on a 
national scale. His knowledge of ad- 


vertising methods afd his genuine at- 
titude of a consumer make the follow- 
ing article of real suggestive value.] 
A life-long resident of large 
cities, my household wants kept 


down to the minimum by the com- 
plete equipment and circumscribed 
limits of an eight-room apart- 
ment, I felt but a passing interest 
in the advertising pages of the 
monthly and weekly magazines. 
Glancing at them occasionally to 
keep abreast of the latest advances 
in the science of advertising, I 
turned from them gladly to the 
more inviting reading text. My 
purchases could be economically 
made in the nearest department 
store, the counters of which kept 
me advised of the changes in 
fashions. 

Recently I moved from the city 
to a 200-acre Massachusetts farm, 
remote from the railway and dis- 
tant from Boston seventy miles. 
The estate, long untenanted, had 
the necessary equipment of build- 
ings; nothing more, not even a 
bucket to drop into the well. The 
want list was born the moment I 
dismounted from the motor truck 
containing my goods, and by the 
first night filled an old account- 
book of a hundred pages. The 
more immediate wants could, of 
course, be supplied in the nearest 
market town, by paying a good 
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round price, but many items, such 
as gas engines, wood-sawing out- 
fits, pumps, pressure tanks, etc., 
had to be procured at a distance. 
‘Lhe element of uncertainty as to 
what was the best line to buy also 
entered into the task. I had had 
no experience with gas engines— 
a wood-sawing outfit I had seen— 
noth:ng more. Pumps I was post- 
ed on, but only in Western mar- 
kets. 

So the question of where to buy 
had added to it, what to buy. 

I at once bought the six current 
magazines which had the largest 
amount of advertising and began 
all-night studies of the hitherto 
despised pages devoted to the ex- 
ploitation of everything. The text 
of these same magazines still re- 
mains unread. 

My first attempt was along the 
gas engine line. To each of a 
dozen different manufacturers I 
sent a typewritten postal card re- 
quest: 

“T am in the market for a gas 
engine large enough to operate a 
wood-sawing outfit and other 
farm machinery; also a pressure 
tank. Please send catalogue and 
net prices. Saw your ad in ——.” 

In selecting the list to which 
these requests should be sent I 
was less influenced by the word- 
ing of the advertisements than by 
an illustration; a picture, how- 
ever crude, caught my eye every 
time. And yet my work in life 
has been that of sales director. 
From my own experience I place 
a decided value on illustrated ad- 
vertisements—their appeal is di- 
rect. 

My first reply was from the 
manufacturer farthest west. It 
was a three-page “form” letter, 
with my name “filled in.” 

“T-H-A-N-K—Y-O-U - - -!!! 

“S-H-A-K-E for 1912. 

“I just want to drop you a lit- 
tle line to thank you for the busi- 
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ness you have sent me in the 
past. I appreciate it. 

“Notice the factories on the let- 
terhead above. 

“This is an exact representa- 
tion of our plant to-day. 

“It shows what you have helped 
to build——” 

Three pages, both sides — and 
not a word as to price or advice 
as to size of engine required! | 
refrained from consigning this 
effusion to the waste-basket. I 
wanted to see the selling scheme 
in its full efflorescence; besides, 
somewhere in this mass of verbi- 
age I had seen reference to a 
catalogue. It came, four weeks 
later, on the day I was busy set- 
ting up an engine of another 
make. Between those two dates 
I had received no less than six 
letters from this concern, all re- 
ferring to the catalogue and all 
alike in that they gave no replies 
to my original inquiry. ‘The last 
was an invitation—‘Come to the 
factory; we will entertain you.” 
I did not go—I was busy with my 
new engine. Besides it was 1,100 
miles distant. 

B replied that he had no cata- 
logue, but referred me to the ad- 
vertisement itself, which gave an 
illustration of his engine and net 
prices as well. That was the last 
I heard from him. I had been 
dropped from his list —possibly he 
kad none. His prices were at- 
tractively low—the lowest, in fact 
—but I could not consistently buy 
a gas engine on the price propo- 
sition alone. Besides I wanted to 
know how large an engine I 
should have. I am a little afraid 
of the man who has not the nerve 
to say he has the “best in the 
market.” Even though I don’t be- 
lieve him, I like to hear him say it. 


LETTERS 


C’s first reply began: “Have 
you bought that engine yet? If 
you have, don’t read this letter. 
If, on the other hand, you have 
not, it will certainly pay you not 
only to read it, but also to care- 
fully digest it.” 

Evidently the office boy who was 
entrusted with the delicate task 
of answering inquiries had mixed 
the forms. Two weeks later I 


OFFICE BOY MIXED THE 


received “number one” of the se- 
ries. Yet I carefully read it, but 
have so far been unable to assimi- 
late its statements. It did not an- 
swer my questions; it did state 
the absolute uecessity of being 
careful in buying gas engines—a 
need that I felt more strongly 
with every passing day; it out- 
lined clearly what a good engine 
should be, but failed to mention 
that this particular one _{illed 
those very requirements. 

“The two most important things 
to be taken into account in mak- 
ing up the total cost of a gas 
engine are (1) what you pay for 
it, and (2) what it costs for fuel.” 
So said this letter in part, yet C 
failed to apply those two ques- 
tions to his own engine and an- 
swer them for the would-be cus- 
tomer’s benefit. I am still receiv- 
ing replies from C, warning me 
against gas engines generally, not 
excepting his own. Were | of a 
timid nature I should confine my- 
self to the buck-saw and the hand 
pump. C is discouraging the use 
of gas engines. Would it not be 
better to boost the game even if 
he did not make a sale person- 
ally? 

| still have to learn the price 
of C’s machines. One letter held 
out the vague promise that the 
prices might be divulged in the 
next, but I had evidently misun- 
derstood; had been too sanguine, 
for the succeding communica- 
tions left me still without the 
least clew as to what C really 
asked for his machines. Cold 
weather, with its insistent demand 
for fuel, killed the nascency of 
the detective spirit that I was be- 
ginning to feel, otherwise I would 
have spent some time and money 
in attempting to ferret out the 
prices of C’s gas engines. 

D’s letters were gems of com- 
mercial English. I have never 
seen their equal in conciseness 
and clearness of statements. 
Every question that I had put was 
fully answered and to my satis- 
faction. Only in one respect 
were they at fault; they attempt 
ed to introduce the personal cle- 
ment and became patronizing in 
tone. 

“We are always glad to gc! an 
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“Mr. Ropert FROTHINGHAM, 


Dear Sir:—It gives us much pleasure to little personal history of 
state that we have been advertising in its own, until there is a 
Evexysopy’s for many years past, and al- sale or a refusal. 

though the number and quality of responses For Seven Years these 
received by us to our advertisements in advertisements have been 
other magazines have frequently fallen of, on regular schedule in 


ae have experienced no such deterioration EVERYBODY’S MAGA- 


or ¢ 


come from EvEeRysopy’s. 


count Everysopy’s in the-.forefront of the is stated in this conserva- 
very best of magazines, when considered tive letter. 
from the advertiser’s standpoint. That is the strongest 








iB ber of his inquiries dimin- 
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What the Steinways Think of —— 


veryboadys 


AVALIME 








HE advertisements of 
Charles Steinway & 
STEINWAY & SONS Sons in the general 
magazines aim at traceable 

New York, Oct. 17, 1911. sales as well as publicity. 
Under their _ scientific 
system, each inquiry from 


y ? . 
Everysopy’s MacAazIne. an advertisement starts a 


batement in the inquiries that have ZINE. 
The result of that regu- 
We are free to say therefore, that we lar use of EVERYBODY’S 


test possible. 

Sassen & Bown’ For, as a general rule, 
the longer an advertiser 

keeps advertising, the num- 


Very truly yours, 








ishes. This is due only to the fact that, when any big “publicity” 
advertisement is kept before the public for several years, the pub- 
lic gets so well acquainted with the product that they do not write 
inquiries, but simply go to their local dealers to see. 

Now, if the Steinway advertisement, after seven years of regular 
repetition in EVERYBODY'S still shows “no abatement in. the 

Vumber of inquiries,” it indicates that EVERYBODY’S has a con- 

stantly growing circulation. 

Also, if it shows “no abatement in the Quality of its inquiries,” 
it indicates that the newcomers into EVERYBODY'S circulation 


are the kind of people able to be interested in such a noble product 
as the Steinway. 

’ 
W. R. EMERY, 
Western Manager, Advertising Megr., 
‘115 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. ‘New York 
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inquiry 
from a farmer. 
he has an unusual amount of en- 


regarding gas machines 
It indicates that 


terprise. Especially are we de- 
lighted that your letter comes 
from New England. If others in 
that section were to follow your 
most commendable example that 
section would soon take a higher 
place agriculturally.” 

Enough of an American to hold 
no mean opinion of my own supe- 
riority, I still felt a sort of rage 
when I read the above,. which did 
not abate as I found the tenor of 
the entire correspondence to be 
of the same nature. From D’s 
ietters I culled a vast amount of 
valuable information relative to 
gas engines in general. They 
were good sales letters and the 
follow-up system was the best | 
have ever seen, but the good-fel- 
lowship they endeavored to estab- 
lish with one whom they did not 
know even by sight was fatal to 
a sale. I did not buy, though 
prices were right and the repu- 
tation of the goods of the highest 
order. 

EK was also a manufacturer of 
high renown; his material goes 
the wide world over. I have seen 
it in Latin America in the most 
remote districts of Europe and 
en route to Asia and Africa. All 
this E evidently knew and justly 
prided himself in. “Our goods 
go everywhere; they girdle the 
earth and are in advance of the 
flag. They are not the lowest- 
priced goods in the market. On 
the contrary, they are the highest- 
priced——” 

Six follow-up letters kept be- 
fore me this by no means attrac- 
tive statement—‘we are the high- 
est in price’—without any com- 
pensating argument to justify my 
paying to him the highest price. 
I don’t yet know that this partic- 
ular manufacturer is the highest 
priced; am simply taking his own 
word for it, and did not buy his 
engine. 

I sent out twelve similarly 
worded inquiries on gas engines. 
Only eight answered; two did not 
go beyond the first letter; four 
are still writing, though I have 
advised them of having made a 
purchase; two sent three letters 
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each and then “killed” my in- 
quiry. Of the eight only one— 
D—answered the questions com- 


pletely and lost the order because 
he attempted to apply the tactics 
of a cigar salesman to mail-order 
trade. E might have had the or- 
der had it not been that he wrote 
discouragingly of his own prices, 

I had fooled around two months 
trying to spend ready cash for a 
gas engine—and still was without 
one! 

In a local paper I inserted a 
brief ad: “Wanted—Gas engine 
of sufficient capacity to operate 
domestic water supply and wood- 
sawing outfit.” 

This was not as clear an in- 
quiry as that sent to the twelve 
manufacturers, yet in four days 
I received a letter from a man 
who evidently was hot in the hab- 
it of “taking pen in hand.” 


SATISFACTORY REPLY FROM UNEX- 
PECTED QUARTER 


“T have a 3-hp. engine, 
used a year. Is in good condi- 
tion. It has worked my saw all 
right and don’t see any reason 
why it should not pump water. 
You can have it for fifty dollars 
if you have the cash and do your 
own hauling. I am quitting the 
farm; too much rheumatism.” 

He lived six miles away, but I 
drove over the next day. He 
demonstrated his engine and took 
my cash. It was one of D’s man- 
ufacture. It is still doing good 
service, though I would have pre- 
ferred a later model. 

Twelve large business concerns 
had spent cold cash for advertis- 
ing—had good copy—and a New 
England farmer made the sale. 

In the meantime I had discov- 
ered a spring on the hillside in 
which a hydraulic ram could be 
utilized. Now I was thoroughly 
posted on rams, having sold them 
for years, but there was a new 
device being advertised which 
claimed a great saving in the 
amount of water wasted in the or- 
dinary hydraulic ram. To this 
concern I wrote, stating. my ex- 
perience in the sale of rams; giv- 
ing all the data necessary as to 
horizontal and_ vertical _ liits, 





amount delivered by spring, etc., 
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THE Book OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 


This book is a collection of masterful examples in the use 
of Antiquarian Covers which contribute in no small way to the 
beauty and elegance of the designs and color schemes which 
demonstrate the adaptability of the paper. 

In the course of thirty-six wonderfully fine suggestions you 
are bound to discover an idea which you can use on your own 
work. Each design, whether printed in only one or in three 
colors and embossed, represents a basic principle both in color 
and form, that may be utilized in many ways. A few words to 
your stenographer will bring this volume to you, express prepaid. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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and asked for a price. A cata- 
logue came in an early mail and 
some days later a letter enclos- 
ing a blank covering the very in- 
formation I had sent a week ear- 
lier. Being busy, I sent a postal- 
card reply calling attention to the 
fact that my letter of inquiry had 
given the desired data. 

That ended Mr. Ram. To this 
day he has preserved a dignified 
silence. A neighbor advises that 
he had practically the same expe- 
rience. Yet this manufacturer's 
advertisement appears in several 
monthly periodicals. 

I needed some plaster board, 
and communicated with the most 
extensively advertised manufac- 
turer in the country. Samples 
came with delightful promptness 
and advice that the New York 
warehouse would quote, New 
England being its territory. In 
due time New York wrote: 

“We take pleasure in quoting in 
lots of a thousand feet —— per 
thousand. Boxing and _ cartage 
extra.” 


TOO HIDE BOUND TO REPLY INTELLI- 
GENTLY 


I, in reply, stated the amount 
required and asked for a com- 
plete price so as to enable me to 
make the proper remittance. 
Their reply was: 

“As per our earlier letter we 
quote per thousand, with 
boxing and cartage at cost.” 

I needed this material, but did 
not have time to interminably dis- 
cuss the question, and bought 
steel ceiling and siding instead. 

Recently came a letter from the 
main office in the West, enclosing 
a stamped postal card. 

“Have you bought—did you buy 
ours—why not—etc. ?” 

In a moment of leisure I re- 
plied, giving reasons as above. 
That closed the episode of plaster 
board, and I had one more mark 
to score against advertisers who 
do not follow up properly their 
leads. 

There were others. The culti- 
vator manufacturer who referred 
me to his warehouse in a city 
thirty miles distant was one. The 
warehouse people did not quote, 
but sent an urgent invitation to 








call on them. My explanation 
that a neighbor had a similar too] 
and that I simply needed a price, 
had no effect, I really :nust 
make a thirty-mile journey t: buy 
a ten-dollar cultivator. I have 
bought elsewhere. 


DIFFICULT TO LEARN THE COST 


Then there was the man with 
bathroom device which he a iver- 
tised himself as eager to sel! di- 
rect. He insists on my taking an 
agency—there is, of course, fabu- 
lous wealth in it for me—but | 
want the device. A first cousin 
of his must be that incandescent 
kerosene lamp manufacturer who, 
in three letters, has given ful! in- 
formation as to the candlepower 
of his burner, leaving so insignifi- 
cant a detail as the price to pos- 
terity to mention. 

A Pennsylvania saw manuiac- 
turer was commendably prompt 
in forwarding catalogue and price 
list. The latter showed two quo- 
tations on each sized saw—two 
columns—at head of each a group 
of hieroglyphics. Finding no key 
to them in the list itself, I ap- 
nealed to various local saw ex- 
perts to no purpose. As_ they 
seemed undecipherable, I bought 
from another manufacturer whose 
catalogue was in plain English 
throughout. 

With this discouraging experi- 
ence to look back at, I turned to 
the seed and nurserymen of the 
country. If they should prove 
equally unsatisfactory the spring 
planting would be done in the 
fall. But fortune smiled on me 
then. Replies were quick in com- 
ing and were complete. The fol 
low-up system was good, too, and 
intelligently persistent. Especial- 
ly so that of a dealer in Central 

New York; every week’ brings 4 
selling letter, containing also a 
bit of valuable advice on fruit 
trees and their care. Recent] 
came a few small sample pa 
ages of flower seeds with full in 
formation about their planting 
and after care. That dealer las 
already received an order for 10 
apple trees and that is only 
beginning. 

Six months ago T was in 
market for at least $1500 wor! 
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Is your advertising appro- 
priation paying for results 
or red fire? 


Are you placing mail-order copy in “standard” 
magazines which depend upon city population now 
stirred up by brass bands, oratory and other inci- 
dentals that go to make up the dissension incident to 
a Presidential campaign?e 





If so, are you expecting results—when the city 
population is spending most of the time on the side- 
walk and trying to decipher political issues instead 
of literature? 


What’s the matter with directing your energy to- 
ward the small-town and city population which is 
out of the big red-fire zones? 


The Vickery & Hill List 


The Americen Woman 


will place you in direct touch with 1,750,000 known 
buyers by mail living outside of the stirred-up zones,. 
and who have made millions in profits for hundreds 
of mail-order advertisers, and will direct a share of 
their purchases to you. 


Advertising forms close promptly on roth of month 
preceding month of issue. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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of material. I could best buy it 
by mail from the enterprising 
manufacturers who advertised in 
the periodicals of the United 
States. In the pages of these va- 
rious publications I found splen- 
didly written and illustrated ad- 
vertisements — none better the 
wide world over, nor as good, in 
fact. I sent out altogether near- 
ly 200 businesslike requests for 
prices and catalogues. Nearly 
twenty per cent did not reply; 
fully that many answered by let- 
ter, pleading that they were out 
of catalogues or descriptive mat- 
ter—a regiment on the battlefield 
without ammunition! Over thir- 
ty per cent stopped after sending 
me one letter; more than fifty 
per cent did not reply to the spe- 
cial questions I put and less than 
five per cent handled my inqui- 
ries in an individual manner. 

If, on the contrary, I had called 
at the offices of these various 
concerns I would have met up-to- 
date sales managers who had at 
their command every selling plan 
that a resourceful merchant could 
invent. My money would have 
stayed with them. Then what is 
the matter? Why do good busi- 
ness concerns go lame the mo- 
ment they start to sell goods by 
mail? 

My own experience in business 
may furnish a general reply. 

I was sales director of a large 
establishment in the Middle West 
which, through a combination of 
fortuitous circumstances and the 
expenditure of a tremendous sales 
energy on the part of its entire 
executive staff, had reached a vol- 
ume in business running into seven 
figures. And it had never adver- 
tised. Wise enough to realize 
that this could not be kept up, an 
edvertising manager of undoubt- 
ed ability was secured and a cam- 
paign mapped out. A large sum 
was set aside. and the first copy 
sent out to half a dozen good me- 
diums. 

So far I had personally been in 
sympathy with every step taken, 
but at this point I reasoned that 
all requests for information as to 
prices, etc., should have the at- 
tention of the regular sales de- 
partment. I urged that the sales 
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sense was somewhat different 
from that possessed by even the 
best advertising manager; that he 
might be properly classed as the 
“beater up” of game in a hunt, 
but that the actual bringing 
down of the quarry must be 
left to the expert shot. ! was 
voted down in the matter and a 
two-headed system inaugurated, 
The morning might bring two re- 
quests for prices on a frost-proof 
fixture; one evidently called forth 
by one of our advertisemenis, the 
other in the regular run of busi- 
ness—both from men in the 
trade. The first of these went up- 
stairs to the advertising depart- 
ment, the other came to my desk. 
In the advertising department 
was an elaborate system of checks 
so that each particular magazine 
might be measured as a value in 
our work—a necessary system, 
without doubt, but at fault in its 
administration by delaying the in- 
quiry two days before it received 
recognition as a would-be cus- 
tomer’s inquiry, and received a 
reply. 

TOO MUCH MACHINERY SPOILS THE 

ORDERS 


Then 
form letter—the customer 


it was answered by a 
made 
to fit the iron bed—sent out by 
a girl who had no knowledge of 
the mechanical construction of a 


frost-proof fixture. Eventually 
the exigencies of our business 
brought that particular customer 
to the attention of the sales de- 
partment. Frequently I have 
been under the necessity of send- 
ing salesmen several hundred 
miles in an attempt to “save an 
order,” only to find that it had 
gone elsewhere while our adver- 
tising department had keen busy 
checking up the various periodi- 
cals and giving itself credit for 
its own achievements. 

It took three years and over 
before I was successful in getting 
my hands on inquiries as soon as 
they reached the office; and in 
devising a simple yet thoroughly 
efficient system for crediting both 
periodicals and our advertising 
department for work done. The 
advertising manager resigned as 
a protest, but from that time on 
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Boston, April 18, 1912 


Chronicles of Pew England 





By IRVING W. HUMPHREY 


“Good Will” 


Good will is the value ac- 
cruing to a business over and 
above plant and_ stock-in- 
trade, by reason of its repu- 
tation—its hold on the public. 

Good will grows out . of 
merit in the goods, honest 
dealing, advertising—some- 
times all three in wise com- 
bination. 

Good will is an especially 
important asset of many 
great New England enter- 
prises, owing to the element 
of time—a cumulative effect 
of almost three hundred in- 
dustrial years. And it is 
also true that good will de- 
veloped in New England has 
unique stability because of 
the sturdiness and_ intelli- 
gence of the New England 
public. 


Here are a few names of 
New England advertised 
goods : 


Yale Lock 

Walter Baker’s Cocoa 
Old Hampshire Bond Paper 
Rogers Silverware 
Mellins’ Food 
Waltham Watch 
Chickering Piano 

Colt Fire-arms 

Boston Garter 

Regal Shoe 

Gillette Razor 
Williams Shaving Soap 
Pippins Cigar 


The good will value of 
these names is incalculable. 
Yet there are New England 
manufacturers who are sink- 
ing the individuality of their 
goods by marketing them 
without trade marks , or 
under trade marks controlled 
by others. 


We wish to talk with a few manufacturers whose present market- 
ing methods are not creating the good-will asset to which the 
merit of their goods entitles them. 


hH. B. Humphrey Company 


ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 


44 Federal Street - - - 


Boston 
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i 
the money spent brought returns. 

At the time I felt that we must 
be alone in the absurd method of 
spending money for business and 
then throwing it on the asn-pile, 
but my recent experience in try- 
ing to spend a few hundred dol- 
lars in the great American mar- 
ket indicated there are others. 

Advertising pays—and pays big 
—when it is recognized that the 
“beating up” of customers and the 
selling to them are two different 
propositions, calling for entirely 
dissimilar talents. Kept separate, 
each is a scierice; co-operatively 
they do wonders; combined in 
one, they spell waste. 

Individualistic advertisements 
demand individual sales methods 
to supplement them else thé 
money is thrown away. Up-to- 
date advertising methods fit badly 
when patched with antiquated 
sales work. 

Better—far better—the old 
New England farmer’s letter, 
smeared and incorrectly spelled, 
but getting there, than a follow- 
up letter of the form variety, even 


though it is typed on old bond. 


— 


—__~+o+__—_- 


SPHINX CLUB HOLDS LAST OF 
SEASON’S DINNERS 

The Sphinx Club of New York held 
its last dinner of the season at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday evening, April 
9, with an attendance of more than 
300. Arthur Brisbane, editor of the 
New York Evening Journal, was the 
guest of honor, and he and Charles R. 
Wiers, chief correspondent of the Lar- 
kin Company, Buffalo, were the speak- 
ers of the evening. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Collin Armstrong; vice-presi- 
dents, W. R. Hotchkin, George Eth- 
ridge, Samuel Brill, E. c Blum; secre- 
tary, Justin McCarthy; treasurer, R. F 
R. Huntsman; executive committee, 
James O'Flaherty, J. I. Romer, C. 
Vernam, Geo. B. Van Cleve, Preston P. 
Lynn, Conne and Walter H. 
Hammitt. 

—_—__1\_~+ o> 


TO MARKET NEW FOOD PRODUCT 


The Price Cereal Products Company 
is offering $250,000 7 per cent cumula- 
tive aealerted stock to finance the 
marketing of a new food product named 
Algrain. 

+ Hep 


William A. Wadsworth, formerly 
advertising manager of Popular Electric- 
ity, has become assistant sales manager 
of the Union Carbide Sales Company, 
122 S. Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS PLANS BIG CAM- 
PAIGN 


St. Louis is to have a real cam- 
paign of advertising to cover a 
period of three years. The Jusi- 
iness interests of the city liave 
gotten together and a plan has 
been proposed that meets the ap- 
proval of all of the different busi- 
ness and civic organizations. ‘| his 
campaign involves the expendi- 
ture of $200,000 a year for three 
years. 

This important undertaking was 
launched by the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Men’s League, which nun- 
bers among its 200 members some 
of the biggest and most progres- 
sive business men. The Publicity 
Committee of the League is head- 
ed by R. B. Simpson, chairman, 
advertising manager of Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Company, 
assisted by J. Arthur Anderson, 
F. D. Beardslee, John S. Blake, 
Allen W. Clark, C. L. Fisher, 
Flint Garrison, Otto F. Karbe, 
E. P. Lampkin, Robert E. Lee, 
secretary; W. E. Morgan, I. H. 
Sawyer, Wm. Clendenin. 

The gentlemen forming _ this 
committee are all members of the 
Advertising Men’s League, and 

sach of them is also a member of 
one or more of the other power- 
ful organizations working for the 
general welfare of their city. The 
plan submitted by the chairman 
was -—.!' endorsed. It is pro- 
posed to launch the campaign 
next fall to advertise St. Louis 
as a great manufacturing center, 
a great market place, a place to 
live and a place for real estate 
investment. 

Mediums to be used will be 
chiefly daily newspapers and trade 
journals, but some of the more 
prominent weekly publications and 
standard magazines will get a 
part of this business. It will be 
the purpose of the committee te 
solicit suggestions and plans from 
various publications and advertis- 
ing agencies. No consideration 
will be given to either personal 
or written suggestions until called 
for by the committee throug!: 1ts 
secretary, Robert E. Lee. 
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THE WORD “GUARANTEE” 


as used by 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We mean just what we say when we use the word 
“ouarantee” in quoting a minimum net paid monthly 


50,000 


(The May Issue is 62,000) 


The House Beautiful offers advertisers the largest 
circulation in its field. We shall be glad to furnish 
post office receipts, printing orders, statements of 
circulation by states, distribution as to cities, lists of 
subscribers in any town and any and all information, 
regarding our circulation desired by any one in- 
terested. 


Advertisers and agents are invited to include in all 
contracts a clause providing for a pro-rata rebate 
should our net paid circulation fall below our guar- 
antee. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc. 


Advertising Managers 


Nelson J. Peabody, West. Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, N.Y. Mgr. 
14 W. Washington St., Chicago 1 Madison Ave., New York 


Tilton S. Bell, N. E. Mgr. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Ethridaels 


PRINTING ny ART WW coP 








| Mr. Jones’ earliest work of im- dra 
| portance was with the “Revue spl 
| Ilustree,” the drawings then wh 
| made being published afterward " 


ICHARD SAVAGE]f | i= two volumes: “Contes de 
F ROMANCE # | Haute-lisse’ and “Contes de la 


OF | Fileuse.” From Paris he went 
REAL LIFE | to London, where he illustrated 
Illa Mi Hon’s minor poems for 
Geo. Bell; Illa “Essays of Elia” 
| by Charles Lamb, for Methuen; 
and a series of about fifty title 
| pages for Newnes’ classics. He 
| also. designed several stained 
| glass windows—one for the coun- 
cil chamber of Cardiff City Hall, 
measuring 20 feet by 10 feet. 
His work for American publish- 
ers includes illustrations for 
“Long Will” (Houghton Mifflin) 
1902; Irish stories by Herminie 
Templeton for McClure’s Maga- 
zine (1893) and illustrations for | 
Century, Scribner’s and _ other 

high-class magazines. 


PANEL FOR 
IMPRINT AND DATE OF If 
PUBLICATION 











TITLE-PAGE 
BY A. GARTH JONES 


Knowing that American pub- ; 
lishers and advertisers are inter- Mr. Pegram is a member of thie 
staff of London Punch, and one 


ested in the exceptional draw- ‘ 
of the best-known illustrators in 


ings of Mr. A. Garth Jones and 
Mr. Fred Pegram, the Ethridge 
Company, through an exclusive 
retaining arrangement with these 
internationally famous artists, 


England. He enjoys an enviable 
reputation, too, in America, and 
many authorities consider him 
the greatest master of pen and 
ink in this or any other country. 


now offers their work to adver- . - 
Most magazine readers are ia- 








tisers for commercial purposes. 
Both Mr. 


Jones are 
(Paris) men. 


Pegram and Mr. 
Julian Academy 





miliar with the work he has done 
during the past year for The 
Century, Scribner’s and Collier's 
Weekly. He is a magnificent 
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COPY 


ENGRAVING 





draughtsman and his work has 
splendid qualities of reproduction 
which are most unusual. 


This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for American publishers 
and advertisers to secure draw- 
ings by these two famous artists. 


The Ethridge Company’s Art 
Staff is the largest in New York 
City, and includes specialists in 
all branches of illustration, such 

| as Poster and Fashion Work, 
Character Studies, Retouching 
and Mechanical Drawings, Fig- 
ures, Landscapes, Lettering, 
Decorative Work and Cartoon- 
| ing. Competent artists are em- 
ployed for every medium of il- 
lustration, including pen and 
| ink, wash, charcoal, water color 
| and oil. 


Further information in regard 
to prices may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Ethridge Company, 
23 East 26th Street, New York 
City. 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: “Your March ‘Pace’ cer- 
tainly contains some very finé 
work, 


“The drawings especially show 
marked ability on the part of 
the artists. 


“IT am frank in saying that if 
all advertising was gotten out by 
the Ethridge people the amount 
of money thrown away in worth- 











less advertising every 
wouldn’t be up where it is.” 
Yours very truly, 

G. M.  Sanrorp, © Advertising 
Manager, Flintkote Manu- 
facturing Company, Manu- 
facturers of Rex Flintkote 
Roofing and Waterproofing 
Specialties. 


year 


* * * 


Owing to the great demand 
for our monthly house-organ, 
“The Ethridge Pace” and the 
cost of improvements planned 
for coming issues, no additional 
names will be placed on our 
Complimentary Mailing List. 
Each issue of “Pace” shows a 
variety of unique and _ rtistic 
methods of treatment in illustra- 
tions, copy, plates and _ typog- 
raphy, thus enabling the reader 
to compare different forms, de- 
cide which will be best for his 
purpose, and then specify his 
wishes without loss of time or 
experimental work. The sub- 
scription price is $1.00 per year. 


The Ethridge Company 
Madison Square North 
(25 East 26th Stteet) 

New York City 
Telephone: 7890 Madison 


CHICAGO, 
A. ROWDEN KING, Manager, 
H. C. JONES, 
Marquette Bldg., Dearborn and 
Adams Streets. 


BOSTON 
HENRY HALE, Jr., Manager, 
406 Old South Bldg., 
Telephone, Fort Hill 2692. 
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RESULTS 


“We have been receiving as high as 150 inquiries a day ‘rom 
our advertisement which appeared in one issue of The Breeder's 


Gazette during February. 


For days at a time the inquiries cate in 


at the rate of over 100 a day, and we were much pleased wit!) the 


results. 


Inquiries have been received from 45 states and from a 


very good class of farmers and also from quite a number of busi- 


ness people.” 


The Denning Motor Implement Co., Cedar Rapids, ‘a 


AND THE REASON 


M. D. Reed, Prescott, Wis., writes: 
“Tue GazeTTE is a wonderful paper, 
and should go into every farm home. I 
shall do all I can to extend its circula- 
tion.’ 


Fern Wood Stock Farm, Stonesboro, 
Pa., writes: ‘We should not know how 
to run our farm without THe GazeTTe. 
Your Christmas Number was worth its 
weight in gold.” 


Prof. Chas. R. Phipps, Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kans., writes: 
“T gladly refer to Tue BreeEper’s 
GazeETTE as the most valuable farm paper 
for homes and reading rooms where 
agriculture is studied.” 


D. R. Chenoweth, Lathrop, Mo., 
writes: “I think THe Breeper’s Ga- 
ZETTE lacks very little of being an ideal 
farm paper. 


“There are many agricultural papers 
printed in this country, and a majority 
of them look like a burlesque on farm- 
ing, but Tue Gazette is far above 


them all and is in a class by, itself for 
the promotion of agriculture.” 
. D. McRag, Kewanee, III. 


“T shall do all I can to secure new 
readers for THe Gazetre. It is @ paper 
that every farmer should receive. 

W. H. Ker, Prairie du Rocher, [II 


_“T am doing all I can to increase your 
list of readers. THe GazETTE: comes 
nearer solving the country life question 
than anything I know of.” 

J. C. Morse, Breckenridge, Mo. 


“In the sifting process that a person 
must make in selecting reading matter 
for the farm, THE ,BREEDER’S GAzeETTE 
is always at the top.” 

Frep J. Frost, Grundy Center, [a. 


“Tue GazeTre is without doubt the 
cheapest and best paper published in the 
world for the farmer and stockman and 
country gentleman. It should be in 
every farmer’s home.” 

R. W. Leet, O’Brien County, Ia. 





Every business bears the stamp of the personality behind it— 


Batten’s Wedge. 


Every publication with a bona fide subscription list reflects the 


make-up of its readers. 


An examination of a few issues of The 


Breeder’s Gazette will convince any intelligent person that it is 
subscribed for by a superior class of people living in country homes. 


We shall be pleased to assist you in telling them your story if 


you care to have us do so. 
how we do it. 


It won’t cost you any money to ask us 
Kindly prefer such request to 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


542 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
600 First Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park kow, 

New York City. 
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THE EFFECTIVE DEMON- 
STRATION ON PAPER 


TWO CLASSES OF DEMONSTRATION 
ADS WHICH REQUIRE DIFFERENT 
TREATMENT—RELATIVE QUALITIES 
CAN BE SHOWN ONLY IN RELA- 
TION WITH KNOWN FORCES—THE 
IMPORTANCE OF FITTING THE 
DEMONSTRATION TO THE AUDIENCE 
—NOT NECESSARY TO “TELL A 
STORY ” 


By a Staff Writer 

The growing tendency on the 
part of advertising men to dig 
after the most potent lines of ap- 
peal and to put them most promi- 
nently to the fore, has resulted in 
an ever-increasing proportion of 
what may be called ‘“demonstra- 
tion copy.” 

“Demonstration copy” may be 
divided into two general classes: 
that which shows what the prod- 
uct is, or the qualities inherent 
in the product itself; and that 
which shows what the product 
does. Sometimes the reverse of 
the shield is shown in the results 
which attend the non-use of the 
product, as, for example, the ad- 
vertisements for a non-skidding 
tire appliance which show vary- 
ing degrees of disaster which 
overtakes those who do not equip 
their cars with the advertiser’s 
goods. Much has been written in 
defense of this kind of demonstra- 
tion, but the very~ fact that it 
needs defense raises a doubt of 
its general utility. It may be set 
down as a general principle that 
the advertiser is trying to sell the 
non-user, and since the non-user 
may be presumed to know already 
the results of that course, there is 
little need to tell him about them. 

The two classes mentioned 
above are not always sharply di- 
vided, but in a rough way they 
exist. Sometimes they seem en- 
tirely to overlap, as when the 
mere demonstration of what the 
product is shows what it does— 
as in the case of felt-shod casters 
—and sometimes they seem as 
wide apart as the poles. What 
demonstration of the quality of 
glass in a camera lens, for ex- 
ample, would give any clear no- 


tion to the amateur of the kind 
of pictures it would take? To 
get to the point briefly, the effi- 
cacy of “demonstration copy” de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
audience. A’ group of readers 
who were used to “reading” blue 
prints of tracings would be read- 
ily enough convinced as to the 
efficiency of a vacuum cleaner by 
a diagram of the vacuum-creating 
mechanism, but to the housewife 
the mechanism is merely a source 
of confusion. She doesn’t care 
how the thing works if she only 
can be shown that it leaves a 
clean streak in a dirty carpet. 
The professor of physics would 
be highly impressed with the lit- 
tle jigger in the talking machine 
which guides the needle through 
the grooves on the record, and his 
mind would doubtless leap at 
ence to the comprehension that it 
played an essential part in re- 
creating the vibrations embalmed 
in wax by the voice of Caruso. 
But the common man cares only 
to know that the voice of Caruso 
will come out of the thing, what- 
ever the process may be, or how- 
ever it got in there. For the 
above reasons, the trade or class 
publications are the most fruitful 
fields for the demonstration ad. 
The audience is selected and seg- 
regated, and the advertiser knows 
what they know, 

One good test of a demonstra- 
tion ad is the question whether it 
is “all there” or not. Would the 
illustration standing alone with 
the mere name of the product be 
productive of a clear idea? I 
don’t mean that it should neces- 
sarily be a good advertisement in 
that form, but it should give a 
clear-cut idea to the person who 
sees it. Right there is one diffi- 
culty with the negative demon- 
stration—the portrayal of the dire 
results of not using the product. 
An explanatory line is absolutely 
necessary, unless the ad is to pull 
directly away from its object. 
Imagine a “demonstration” of a 
man in frantic search for impor- 
tant papers in the midst of a 
chaos of disordered file drawers, 
accompanied by “Shaw-Walker 
File Cabinets”! Yet there are 
not a few readers who see noth- 
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ing more than the illustration and 
the most prominent line of type. 
Each additional line of ‘“explana- 
tion” which is necessary reduces 
the efficiency of the ad by exactly 
the number of people who read 
up to that line and no farther. 

There are four ads reproduced 
with this article. Each of them 
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FELTOID 
Casters and Tips 

will not scratch, mer, or stain hardwood 

joors,—are noise proof, an 
wear indefinitely. 
“FELTOID™ Casters and Tips are made 

resihent 











DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION TO 
EFFECTS OF THE PRODUCT 


SHOW 


is “all there.” Cutting out the 
type matter with the exception of 
the name of the product would 
not dim or distort the idea. The 
type matter comes under the head 
of added information. It is not 
necessary to explain what is 
meant by the pictures. 

The ad for Feltoid Casters 
shows what the device does by 
the simple process of showing its 
construction. It automatically lim- 
its its appeal to precisely those 
whom it is desired to reach — 
those who have hardwood floors. 
The picture in the cut-out section 
of the table-leg tells a whole story 
which almost any mother of 
growing boys will understand, and 
it isn’t at all necessary to explain 
what would happen to the floor 
under those circumstances if the 
product were not applied to the 
chair. The mere construction of 
the device is sufficient demonstra- 
tion, because everybody knows 
that felt will not scratch hard- 
wood. The goods are demon- 
strated under conditions of nor- 
mal use, because the conditions 
are sufficient to make the point. 

But when we come to the shoe 
ad (Coes & Young Shoes) we 
find another state of affairs. It 
is still desired to demonstrate a 
quality of the product itself, which 


INK 


shall lead by inference to what 
the product will accomplish. But 
in this case the quality it is de- 
sired to demonstrate—flexi bility 
—is so relative that a simple jj- 
lustration of the product in use 
will not tell us anything about it. 
fo show the shoe bending on a 
man’s foot would not demonsirate 
tlexibility, because there would be 
no indication as to the amount of 
force he was exerting to bend it. 
the quality of flexibility, in other 
words, depends upon something 
entirely outside itself. It is rela- 
tive. A steel bar is flexibie: 
is a sheet of paper. Flexibility is 
not a constant and immutable 
property of things, like the inabil- 
ity of felt to scratch polished 
wood. 

So in order to demonstrate flex- 
ibility it is necessary to show the 
object bending under a_ force 
whose magnitude is measurable. 
n this case the position of the 
fingers shows what could not be 


Refuse to obey the style mandates of manufacturers 
that mean discomfort and even worse to you. Select 


COES & YOUNG'S $7 Flexible Arch-Support Shoes 


Made aemeris for men whose feet have been weakened by Ne 

0 98 commonly worn, but also a complete a 

d comfort. They re 

nd with their firm, sou 

he feet to do their w ly 
ing at all times the necessary muscular 
of any kind prevent Our confidence in 
by wel = to refund the price if you 


et the Shoes Your Feet ot 


y man “ips w 


Write Hod w for elder Cc, “describing these shoes, designed, pro 
duced and sold exclusively hy 


Thus actual photo shows the remarkable flexibility of ow: shoe. 
COES & YOUNG CO. 20 School St., Boston 
We have a record of the size, width and last of the shoes 
bought by every individual who has ever trade! with us 
In thie way we fit accurately by mail hundreds of former 
Bostonians who now live in distant parts of the United 
States aud its di peu shentinn 











FLEXIBILITY THAT COULD NOT BE 
SHOWN ON THE FEET 


shown by the same shoe on a foot 
—that the force exerted to bend 


the shoe is very slight. Qualities 
such as flexibility, strength, hard- 
ness, smoothness, etc., must, as a 
rule, be demonstrated by showing 
the objects possessing them - un- 
usual circumstances. Only wl 

it is a case of a positive, defin ite 
relationship, as in the case of felt 
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——] 
Our 
Definition 


as related to hardwood, can the 
demonstration be trusted to the 
usual conditions, 

Probably the hardest quality of 
all t demonstrate is durability. 
It is an unknown quantity which 
cannot be pictured. It depends 
upon time, and time is an idea 
expr sible only by symbols. Hence 
dem: nstrations of durability have 
to be resolved into demonstra- 
tions 

strength, for example. 

The Columbia Rope Company 

demonstrated the durability 
of its transmission rope by show- 
ing the strength in the individual 
fibres. The durability is shown 
only by inference, but nobody has 
ever found out any other way to 
show it. 

This rope ad still further illus- 
trates the principle mentioned in 
connection with the shoe ad, that 
a relative quality must always be 
demonstrated under conditions 
which are well known to the read- 
er. If you are going to show the 








of some other quality, such | 








SHOWING STRENGTH BY INFERENCE 


strength of an object, it must be 
shown in relation to a force 
Whose value is known. And the 
force must be one which is read- 
ily recognisable to the readers 
you are addressing. 

rhe rope ad in question was 
tun in a trade-paper circulating 
exclusively among steam’ engi- 
neers—the men responsible for 
the conduct of power plants. The 
writer of the ad tried various 
things on the end of the strands 
of rope—a telephone, a chair, a 
small motor, etc. But none of 
them seemed to “bite.” Finally, 
In going through his own power 
plant, he saw the heavy wrench, 
use! that, and straightway the 








If ‘Quality 
Circulation” has 
any significance 
it means “Cir- 
culation of Pay- 
ing Quality” 
whether it is 
among million- 
alres or mission-~ 
aries. 


Do you know 
any better 
meaning ? 


We like ours. 








THE 
LADIES WORLD 


NEw YORK 
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“biting” quality was forthcoming. 

lhe reason is not far to seek. 
Every engineer is in the habit of 
handling a wrench, almost every 
day of his life. His hands are 
habited to the “feel” of it, and he 
expresses its weight to himself, 
not in pounds, but in terms of his 
own consciousness. Perhaps He 
has lifted a telephone a few times, 
and chairs are of such a variety 
of weights that a chair on the 
end of a strand would prove 
nothing. It is the same with a 
motor—but when it comes to a 
wrench he is quite familiar with 
that, and the statement of the 
weight in the headline is almost 
superfluous. Don’t lose sight of 
the fact that it is the steam engi- 
neer who is to read this ad—not 
the lawyer or the advertising man 


swiftly moving vehicle. li js a 
real picture. Examination raises 
the presumption of genuineness, 
because the baseman’s hands are 
out of proportion owing to their 
proximity to the camera. The bal] 
and the runner are both so close 
to the bag that there is doubt as 
to the former’s safety. As for its 
timeliness, no comment is needed, 
In conclusion, it might be well 
to point out the fact that every 
‘picture which tells a story” is 
not a demonstration. Not long 
ago a clothing concern ran an ad 
in the magazines showing a young 
man, presumably garbed in ap- 
parel from their workships, in 
converse with Messrs. Rockefel- 
ler, Morgan, Carnegie and Hill, 
It “told a story,” but it didn't 
demonstrate anything. 





Action Too Fast for the Eye is Clearly 

by Goerz z Lenses 
Pictures worth Raed kind that show situations * 
ick enough to see aretaken with | 7 


LENSES 
» CAMERAS 


the humane 
. es AL 


Universally used by spe. iJ* Seerependeats ond 
where the first exposure is the lat Chia fr the Peetu 


Write for 
Our Booklet on 





“Lenses and ‘Comerae” ; 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co.,321 8. 34th Street, New York, KE 


coal 


Hf you aeady igi ie comers you Gan gysip it with a Gots Lens’! 
ue Dy professional photographer 





NOTICE THE BASEBALL TUST COMING TO THE BASEMAN’S MITT 


—and the engineer knows how 
heavy a wrench of that build and 
appearance really is. 
Demonstration ads which show 
what the product does are so 
common as to need littie com- 
ment. They range all the way 
from the “before and after tak- 
ing” of the hair restorer to the 
beautiful culinary creations of the 
latest shortening. The great ad- 
vantage of demonstration copy of 
this sort is that its appeal is di- 
rect, while the effects of. demon- 
strating what a product is come 
by inference. The principal thing 
to be sought in this kind of copy 
is interest; something that shall 
not be exactly the same thing 
every similar concern is doing. 
The Goerz Lens ad is both in- 
teresting and timely. It is inter- 
esting because it isn’t the ordi- 
nary picture of a hurdle race or a 


And on the contrary, every ad 
which demonstrates does not nec- 
essarily tell a story. There isn't 
any story in the flexible shoe ad, 
nor yet in the monkey-wrench on 
the rope. 

There is one good thing to keep 
in mind when a demonstration ad 
is wanted. Have all the condi- 
tions, known conditions, so far as 
possible. Don’t show the farmer 
a picture of your hay loader 
chain with a punch-press swing- 
ing on the end. He doesn’t know 
how heavy a punch-press is. But 
he does know the weight of a 
load of hay, and if you will put a 
man on top of it for the sake ot 
comparison it will demonstrate 
something about the strength of 
the chain. In other words. the 
effect of an unknown something 
upon a known quantity wil! al- 
ways give an unknown resu'! 
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To Sell Your Product to Men 
in the Metal Mining Field 


you must advertise it to the men who have the power to buy ° 
machinery and equipment for mines—men in responsible charge, whose 


word and whose decision count, 


Those men subscribe for and read 


The Engineering 1 Mining Journal 


© 


The five great, quality 
circulation engineering 
papers of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal( 1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Standard Paper of 


Cir- 


Civil Engineering. 
culation 19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,250. 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to Coal Mining 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 28,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 7,500. 


As one of these men said the other day, 
“you put things in your paper that I have got 
to have.” 


The Engineering and Mining Journal has 
been proved by actual test to be the first 
choice among the big majority of the worth- 
while men in the field everywhere. 


It is paid for, read and preserved by these 
men, and is instinctively referred to by them 
whenever there is anything they want to 
know. 


What is of infinitely more importance to 
the modern advertiser than a statement of 
“quantity” circulation is an analysis showing 
who are the actual readers of any paper under 
consideration, 


And here is an analysis that was made 
recently of the subscription list of the Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal. 


(1) Consulting 
lurgists, etc, 
(2) Mine Owners, Managers, Superintendents, pan 


etc, 
(3) Mining Students (Graduating Classes).... 
(4) Colleges, Libraries, Clubs 
(5) Metal Dealers 
(6) Bankers and Brokers 
(7) News.Companies (not returnable) 
(8) All others unclassifie 


Mining Engineers, 


10,171 


How about getting the advertisement of 
your product to these men every week? Let 
us go more into detail with you. - Write us. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of the 
above fields, our ‘“‘Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 


do it right 


Call on it now—address 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL! STREET 


.NEW YORK CITY 
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HOW A LIBRARY MIGHT BE 
ADVERTISED 


FIGURES SHOWING THE RIDICULOUS- 
LY SMALL NUMBER PATRONIZING 
AN INSTITUTION WHOSE RE- 
SOURCES ARE UNSUSPECTED BY 

@THE  PUBLIC—WHAT COULD BE 
SAID IN A _ SERIES OF ADS TO 
MAKE THE LIBRARY SERVICEABLE 
AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL 


By J. George Frederick. 


A man from Boston dropped 
into New York’s magnificent new 
public library the other day, hav- 
ing heard from afar of the won- 
ders and beauties of the place. 
He admired one thing after an- 
other, but finally a certain fact 
which seemed to stick up every- 
where got the better of him and 
he exclaimed to his companion, 
“Is it possible that this is the kind 
of people who constantly patron- 
ize this library?” and he looked 
around askance at row after row 
of Weary Willies and Happy 
Hooligans who were snugly en- 
themselves in beautiful 
chairs and cork-top 


joying 
mahogany 
reading tables. 

The New Yorker who was with 
him had to admit that this was 


really the daily situation, and 
could only apologize lamely for 
the fact that the vast majority of 
New York’s better classes of peo- 
ple never even step into the pub- 
lic library. The Boston man went 
away shaking his head sadly at 
the wonderful facilities, as well 
as architectural beauties, going to 
waste. 

As a matter of fact the New 
York Public Library could ac- 
commodate fifteen or twenty 
times the number of people now 
patronizing it — probably more. 
Statistics have just appeared for 
the ten months during which the 
librazy has been in operation, and 
demonstrate that the total num- 
ber of applicants for books, al- 
though it is rapidly increasing, is 
still not anywhere near the 
amount possible to accommodate 
or logical to expect. The total 
number of applicants for books 
is pitifully small compared with 
the population and other factors 
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in New York. In January, 1911, 
13,259 readers applied for books 
out of the old library. In Janu- 
ary, 1912, out of the new library 
there were 35,946. Thirty-five 
thousand people in an_ entiré 
month for a city like New York 
is a mere drop in the bucket 
Subtract from this amount th« 
number of vagrants and homeless 
who, as in all cities, make the li- 
brary their lounging-room and 
daily rest, and also subtract th« 
number of duplications—the same 
people coming over and over 
again—and it is quite probable 
that the exact number of sepa- 
rate individuals who used the li- 
brary during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1912, would not reach more 
than twenty thousand—or one to 
every 250 of New York’s popula- 
tion. 

Here is a situation which ex- 
asperates an advertising man 
from two viewpoints. First, the 
viewpoint of something unquali- 
fiedly good going to waste; and 
second, from the standpoint of 
civic and public interest. 

The New York Public Library 
is not only one of the largest, 
most luxuriantly and modernly 
appointed buildings in the entire 
world, but it is filled with books 
and reference matter which are 
of important and practical value 
to general public trade and busi- 
ness, to children, and even to the 
blind. An _ institution equipped 
like this, and having so much to 
offer to every class, from the low- 
est to the highest, should be in- 
tensely close to the life*of a far 
larger proportion of the popula- 
tion. The reason it is not in 
greater use is of course in some 
slight degree due to the fact that 
the building is new; but to a far 
greater extent it is due to the 
fact that the public knows little 
or nothing of what it can do for 
them. 

Analyzing the public library's 
patronizing class from a_ cold- 
blooded business point of view of 
selling the library services to 
more people, it is at once evident 
that only a fringe of the library’s 
real possibilities are at present at- 
tained. The large and substantial 
portion of humanity does not 
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make use of the library’s faeili- 
ties. Take the trade and business 
lass as an instance. The ‘entire 
country’s business brains centers 
in New York. There are fifteen 
thousand firms in Manhattan in 
whose offices more than twenty 
eople are employed. ‘The head 
nd source of specialized infor- 

‘ation and knowledge in practi- 
cally every line of business cen- 
ters in New York somewhere 
within the four walls of a busi- 
ness office. The leading book 
publishing and periodical pub- 
lishing houses of the world are 
here in New York. There is the 
most definite and daily need for 
assistance in securing live, up-to- 
date information on every con- 
ceivable topic; and yet the public 
library means no more to the 
average trade and business office 
than some vast mausoleum 
stacked with dead and mummified 
knowledge. 

A business man who not long 
ago went to the library in the 
hope of getting some real infor- 
mation, came back exasperated, 
and satirically he said, “Under 
the subject I was looking for I 
found a fat bunch of cards rep- 
resenting books on my subject— 
but nine-tenths of those cards 
represented books published all 
the way back since 1740, and the 
half dozen live volumes which 
have been published within the 
last five or six years on the sub- 
ject were not listed: In other 
words, I found nothing there but 
the dust of dead books, long ago 
out of date and out of touch 
with the present conditions.” 

The real cause and reason for 
conditions like these are that 
libraries are in the hands of 
those who suppose that librarics 
should be to-day what libraries 
were a hundred years ago—re- 
positories and conveniences for 
students and scholars; the only 
modern concessions for any gen- 
eral public being shelves of fic- 
tion magazines and_ children’s 
books. This spirit is evident, for 
instance, in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, which has a number 
of separate private rooms for in- 
dividual research and _ work, 
which can be engaged just like a 





Don’t be surprised if 
your advertising interests 
somebody. Expect it to, 
and anticipate the in- 
quiries. 


The way many manufacturers 
pester an inquirer with literature 
and form letters at regular in- 
tervals costs them time, money 
and sales, for meanwhile the tar- 
get for this multigraph battery 
has time to change his mind or 
buy something else. 

A “follow-up” ought not to drag be- 
hind, to be 100% effective it must be 
instantaneous. ea 





In the ideal situation 
the thing aimed at is immediately “ac: 
complished, and a follow-up is unneces- 
sary. 

You expect your general advertising 
will interest people, so don’t wait for 
them to pry more information out of 
you (only about one out of a hundred 
that are interested will get around to 
write); give all of them the information 
they want, at once—give it to them 
through the columns of the newspapers 
they read every day, and at the same 
time tell them where they can get the 
article they want. while they want_it. 



































In this way you can anticipate in- 
quiries from your general advertising. 
No matter what sort of a general pub- 
licity campaign you employ, this in- 
stantaneous follow-up system of news- 
paper advertising with proper copy is of 
first and foremost importance. 


We represent daily newspapers in a 
score of the hest cities of the United 
States, where this instantaneous follow- 
up is always needed and will reach the 
right people. It is our business to sup- 
ply you with every piece of informa- 
tion obtainable about each one of these 
newspapers, and the field in which it is 
supreme. 


This information is, at your service, 
any time, any where. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Brunswick 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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private room in 
a hotel together 
with the serv- 
ice of attend- 
ants. The lib- 
rary directors 
consider this a 
proud modern 
advancement. 
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How to develop 
your personal efficiency 


Your capital consists mostly of yourself. Why not use 
the advantages which the city of New York has provided 
to make you worth more to yourself? 

Here is a list of books we invite you to read free, at 
the expense of New York City: 


As A Man Thinketh 


The sheer ab- $128 T'S ite 
surdity and ped- — Searchlights 
antry of such 

a limited plan 
comes out in 
the fact that in- 
stead of poets, 
scientists and 
budding Miltons 
and Shake- 
speares engag- 
ing those rooms 
to evolve mas- 
terpieces, what 
has actually hap- 
pened is that all 
sorts of folk 
take advantage 


Director; 


of getting a 
lovely room in which to loaf and 
have people wait on them. 

The truly modern idea has been 


attempted only by a few libraries, 
For instance, the Newark Public 
Library has opened up a busi- 
ness branch which is rapidly be- 
coming the center for the real 
service of the public, which is so 
largely constituted of people of 
business interests. Not only is 
a splendid service of specialized 
business books offered, but a com- 
plete file of house-organs and cat- 
alogues is maintained so as to 
offer to business people a real 
library of real modern reading 
and reference along business 
lines. 

Of further service not only to 
business men, but also to every 
kind of person would be a truly 
effective and able library re- 
search service. For business peo- 
ple especially whose time is valu- 
able and whose experience in find- 
ing the thing they want is limited, 
there should be a distinctive, effi- 
cient library service of research. 
The “Information Desk” of the 
library is usually a joke, and can- 
not very well be otherwise. It 
should be on a commercial basis 


Pushing to the Front 
Making of a Merchant 
Letters from a_Self-made 
Merchant to His Son 
Every one of these has inspired many people, young 
and old, and increased their salaries. 
of inspirational books. 


Human Efficienc 

Human Chemicals 

The Education of the Will 

Increasing Human Efficien- 
cy in Business 

Essential Elements of Busi- 
ness Character 


Send for pamphlet 
Write a letter to the Reading Course 


he will help you find exactly the line of reading 
you want, and plan a systematic reading course. 
Every man and woman, no matter how busy, 
profit and value out of the Library. 
in your daily work. 


can get 
I Learn how to use it 
Write for more particulars. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(List ‘of branches should be printed here; also list of 
departments at the Central Branch.) 


IMAGINARY AD FOR NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


so that business men who might 
desire copying done and research 
work could get it for a fair fee, 
promptly and _ efficiently. It 
should have on its staff people of 
business, not mere university or 
library training, so that business 
men might hope to get practical 
assistance. 

Suppose that New York’s Pub- 
lic Library should recognize that 
New York is a great business city 
needing such specialized business 
service as well as it does other 
kinds of service. Suppose that it 
also should recognize that a good 
thing goes to waste unless peo- 
ple know about it and use it— 
suppose that it should start a 
definite and effective campaign of 
newspaper advertising. True, it 
would be the first time it has ever 
been done—just in this way. All 
the libraries everywhere realize 
the value of ‘ ‘publicity,” but their 
idea of it is to publish statistics 
of the books loaned, and a few 
things like that. The only kind 
of advertising, however, that 
would be worth anything at all is 
display advertising planned in an 
intelligent series, which would 
not only give the public definite 
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Cover Philadelphia 
at One Cost 


The manufacturer of a popular priced 

article appealing for wide distribution 
in population centers, will find an inviting 
market in Philadelphia, the city of homes and 
the third largest city in America. Here is 
a busy community of 300,000 homes—per 
capita has more homes occupied by indi- 
vidual owners than any other big city. 


























This field is particularly interesting to 

the advertiser, who is working on a 
limited appropriation, to secure the maxi- 
mum results, as by concentrating the adver- 
tising in the columns of 


The Evening Bulletin, 


you will reach nearly every Philadelphia 
home. Net paid daily circulation March, 
285,024. Largest in history of paper. 


THE BULLETIN carries a greater 

representation of food products and 
trade marked articles appealing to the mid- 
dle and better class of homes than any 
other newspaper in its territory. 


Reason Why. 


By concentrating your appropriation 
in the columns of THE BULLETIN 
you practically cover Philadelphia at one 
cost. More particulars for~ the asking. 
Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper Repre- 
sentative, Tribune Building, New York. 
Important Notice __to Manufacturers: 
Goods advertised in local newspapers indi- 
cates local distribution, and brings the 
shopper and dealer tegether—the problem 
of lost sales solved. 
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knowledge of what the library of- 
fers, but would also make some 
attempt at stimulating a desire to 
use it. The average city is a 
place of thousands of counter- 
attractions. The day of the mov- 
ing picture theater and countless 
other amusements, in addition to 
the general bustle of modern life, 
have all tended to keep people 
away from libraries. The very 
idea of being in a library gives a 
sense of loafing and idling to the 
average American. Consequent- 
ly, the only kind of people whom 
you will see sitting in libraries 
are to a large extent idle people 
who find that library idling is one 
of the most cheap and agreeable 
kinds of idling. 
ADS WOULD APPEAL TO READING 
HABIT 


An intelligent and thoughtful 
series of advertisements, written 
in language that will reach the 
right kind of peeple, can treble 
the use of public libraries in any 
city of the United States within 
one year. The habit of reading is 
one of the strongest American 
traits,—developed by good news- 
papers and __ periodicals. The 
reading of books, except for fa- 
mentably light fiction, is far from 
what it ought to be. It is a dis- 
grace to a good book that its 
average sale in this country 
should be only three or four thou- 
sand, and that even a book of 
fiction should be rated intensely 
popular when it sells one hundred 
thousand. Americans seem to be 
losing the sense of book values, 
and all for the reason that they 
don’t make daily practical use of 
books in their lives. This is the 
sort of work that the advertising 
of a public library could do with 
fine effect. 

In spots public libraries are 
realizing that they are not near 
enough to the people, and are 
remedying it in various ways. 
Small live libraries, such for in- 
stance as the library at Summit, 
New Jersey, have auditoriums 
where popular talks are delivered 
by local people. Other libraries 
have story-telling corners where 
children are gathered and told 
stories—which always has the ef- 


fect of stimulating their desire t: 
read books. 

A campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising for the New York Pub- 
lic Library would not cost a cent 
more than this library could 
easily afford. One 500-line ad- 
vertisement a week in every im- 
portant paper published would 
startle the conversative members 
of the directorate with the things 
it could accomplish. Instead oi 
waiting for the slow, semi-acci- 
dental development which old 
time business houses used to rely 
upon for growth, public libraries 
should use modern _ business 
methods of aggressive stimulation 
through the printed word to se- 
cure desirable immediate results. 
By publishing a live booklet to 
send to inquirers from the news- 
paper advertising, the New York 
Public Library could furnish in- 
ducements, and suggestions to thc 
populace that now never sets foot 
within its palatial portals 
Pamphlets on bird study, flower 
study and geology should be is 
sued and advertised in  spring- 
time, and public events should be 
watched and bibliography pamph- 
lets on live current subjects should 
be issued and advertised. Courses 
of reading for self-help along 
various lines should be com- 
piled and advertised. The li- 
brary might actually go into 
the publishing business to a lim- 
ited degree, to provide in printed 
form matter of definite current 
value which is not ordinarily a 
good commercial publishing risk; 
such as a series of lectures, re- 
ports of important public meet- 
ings, etc. 

At any 


rate, the library should 
live up to its full opportunity as 
a broad, active, free university oi 


learning for all. There are prob- 
ably more successful people who 
have got the bulk of their train- 
ing from library books than who 
have gotten it from university 
courses. But they have always 
had to go after it more than half 
way, even after discovering its 
possibilities. 

In the current Atlantic Monthly 
Mary Antin, writing a very real- 
istic serial story of an imm: 
grant’s rise and education illus- 
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trates this very graphically in her 
spontaneous apostrophy to the 
splendid Boston Public Library. 


And I loved to stand in .the midst 
f all this, and remind myself that 
was there, that I had a right to be 
there, that I was at home there. All 
hese eager children, all these high- 
browed women, all these scholars going 
iome to write learned books—I and 
they had this glorious thing in com- 
ion, this noble treasure-house of learn- 
ng. It was wonderful to say, “This 
s mine’; it was thrilling to say, “This 
s ours.” 

That I who was brought up to my 
teens almost without a book should be 
et down in the midst of all the books 
‘hat ever were written, was a miracle 
s great as any on record. 


Why should not the wonders of 
such a place be made clear to 
more? 

ee ere 
WHY “KNOCKING” IS BAD BUSI- 
NESS 


If you knock your competitor you 
are told you are making a_ psychological 
error. True. But what does it mean? 
Simply this: that the normal mental 
tendency is fair-play. If your ad vio- 
lates that standard in the buyer’s mind, 
you will create a_ repulsion, thereby 
spoiling your chances for a sale.—A. T. 
Osborn, of the Hood Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 


CHICAGO’S IMAGINARY AD- 
VERTISER 


Following the example of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association and 
others, the Chicago Advertising 
Association has invented an im- 
aginary advertiser for educational 
purposes. The Stimulator says: 

“An imaginary advertiser, ‘The 
National Milk Company,’ is sup- 
posed to be distributing $100,000 
for the advertising of an evap- 
orated milk. This company is be- 
ing solicited by the various medi- 
ums for a share of the appropria- 
tion. Thus far the solicitations have 
been of keen interest, enjoyment 
and profit to the participants as 
well as a large and appreciative 
audience. The seriousness of the 
rivalry has been tempered here 
and there by amusing situations 
such as arise frequently in the 
real life of the advertising so- 


licitor.” 
eS 
Business will soon appear in a 
new size, three columns, ten inches 
deep and at the same time an entirely 
new rate will go into effect. 











The 
GeorgeL.Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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THE ADVERTISER’S STAKE 
IN THE DEALER’S 
WINDOW 


TAKING PAINS TO FIND OUT JUST 
WHAT IT IS—HOW ONE MANU- 
FACTURER CAME TO SEE ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT AND MORE BUSI- 
NESS—WHAT THE DEALER GETS 
OUT OF IT, AND THE CONSUMER 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
II 


A Western soap manufacturer 
some time ago introduced a new 
brand of soap into New England. 
His previous practice in such 
cases had been to use billboards 
or newspapers, with sampling. He 
had also always made it a point 
to take care of the dealers by 
making them liberal introductory 
allowances of. goods for window 
display. 

This time he had a new idea. 
He had a woman dress up to rep- 
resent the brand and sent her 
through the territory with the 
sampling wagon. Then he ar- 
ranged to have the billboards or 
newspapers and window displays 
announce her coming. This gave 
a newsy turn to the sampling 
foray, and the results were speedy 
and satisfactory. 

Now many, perhaps most, ad- 
vertisers would have seen only 
one thing in this little experience 
—the “stunt.” ‘The campaign suc- 
ceeded; therefore the stunt was 
good. If the campaign had failed, 
the stunt would have been bad. 
Many, perhaps most, advertisers 
—Mr. Mix, you know, says that 
the majority of business execu- 
tives are only twenty-five per cent 
efficient—would have blessed or 
banned the proposition as a 
whole. 

This advertiser was different. 
He was curious about details. He 
was making most of his money 
out of the by-products of his fac- 
tory and he knew how the little 
things count. He thought it pos- 
sible that some factors of the suc- 
cess might be costing too much 
and others too little. He wanted 
to know how much credit ought 
to go to the stunt, how much to 
the billboards or newspapers; 
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what proportion was due to the 
sampling and what to the dealers. 

His mind slipped easily over the 
billboard and newspaper adver- 
tising. The advertising depart- 
ment attended to all that, he had 
tackled the problem too often tc 
have any illusions as to his ca- 
pacity to improve upon the tech- 
nical work. 

The stunt of dressing the 
woman to represent the brand 
arrested his attention for a few 
minutes, but he ended by making 
a notation on a desk pad suggest 
ing a development of the idea. 

Then his mind slid-along t 
dealer co-operation, and stopped 
with a jerk. Dealer co-operation 
—a boss-size problem! The most 
baffling, but also the most prom- 
ising field of research! 

He picked up his pencil and for 
about the thousandth time item 
ized the points. The dealer can 
recommend and he can display the 
goods. He can recommend by 
word of mouth, by circular, circu- 
lar letter and by local advertising. 
He can give display, demonstra 
tions, and window display. 

Most of these points were old 
stories. His mind slid along the 
beaten path and then as before 
stopped with a jerk. Window 
Display—who had ever analyzed 
that for him? 

In this particular campaign he 
had supplemented the usual win- 
dow display material with a spe- 
cial poster having news value. He 
knew what a big difference it 
made to get news into advertis- 
ing copy, and he wondered if the 
man in the street was not just as 
much interested by “something 
different” in the window. 

Then his mind ran on a step or 
two further. He had the prac- 
tical man’s contempt for over- 
ornamentation in advertising 
copy. Was it not possible that 
they had been overdoing it in the 
window? Packages piled up iu 
geometrical figures had little sell- 
ing appeal. His cut-outs and pic- 
tures were designed to attract. He 
asked himself if window display 
were merely a memorandum, a 
bulletin or whether, after all, it 
had real selling possibilities. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Can an Advertising Man 
Appreciate a Magazine ? 


Isn’t ita fact that the publishing world 
has almost completely dulled an advertis- 
ing man’s appreciation for a magazine? 

His mail is glutted, his table over- 
flowing, his shelves bent under a deluge 
of periodicals. 

In his library he glances first at one, then 
the other. Like the public speaker at the 
evening’s second banquet, he simply picks 
here and there at some vivid-hued morsel. 

Does a man satiated with food know the 
pangs of hunger? 

Does he write a hot letter of protest if 
“his magazine is three days late?” 

Does heappreciate why more than1,750,000 
women pay the full price for THe Laptgs’ 
Home Journat when there are so many pub- 
lications on the bargain-counters? Does he 
realize what kind of women these more than 
1,750,000 are and what kind of homes they 
represent? 

There is as much difference in the quality 
of a magazine as there is in its size; as much 
difference in the quality of its circulation as 
in the size of its circulation; as much differ- 
ence in the quality of its advertisements as 
there are differences in advertisers. There is 
as much difference in its value to the adver- 
tiser as in these forces multiplied. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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Down at the bottom of all commercial 
successes there is Demand insistently tug- 
ging away. If Demand can be circum- 
scribed and focused and tied to your 


product, you have done a big thing and 
middlemen by the score can no more stand 
against it than can a few layers of fleecy 
cloud keep Gravity from accomplishing 


its effective work. 


(Extract from ‘‘The Ayer Idea in Advertising’’) 


Consumer Demand is what every manu- 
facturer is seeking, what every manufac- 
turer needs, what every manufacturer must 
have. 


Consumer Demand—not in half dozen lots 
—but by communities. Consumer Demand 
that is born of Desire for a certain product. 


To create Desire and Consumer Demand 
you must talk direct to the consumer. You 
can’t delegate the work to jobber, or re- 
tailer, or make the responsibility theirs. 


Periodicals of great circulation have the 
public eye and the public confidence. 
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Through their advertising columns the 
manufacturer can “focus” attention upon a 
meritorious product, and by square talk, 
and square dealing, “tie” that public to his 
product. 


The American Sunday Magazine is dis- 
tributed into more than 2,000,000 homes 
each month. These homes are in the area of 
greatest production, and in the zones most 
densely populated. 


Its circulation is so concentrated in the 
cities and towns in which it is distributed 
as to carry the appeal of the advertiser into 
a sufficient number of homes, to influence 
the retailer serving these homes. 


It is one of the periodicals thru which 


the manufacturer can “tie” Consumer De- 
mand and Dealer Influence to his product. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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He called in the sales manager 
and talked it over with him. They 
wound up by agreeing that it was 
nothing for the sales force to 
spend time on. The salesmen 
could line the dealers up for win- 
dow display and pass along any 
ideas they might have on window 
display. In emergencies, to stand 
in with the dealer, they might 
help out by putting things to- 
gether in the window. But it 
would not do to depend upon the 
staff for anything more. Reports, 
perhaps, criticism, etc.; nothing 
more. 
“T believe this is the advertising 
department’s trouble,’ said the 
manufacturer, at last, and called 


trim may be worth a dozen or a 
hundred poor trims. And the one 
good trim might not cost more 
than two or three poor trims. 

“There is a tremendous waste 
of dealer help material. We have 
been protecting ourselves from 
this so far as possible by furnish 
ing high-class matter that the 
dealer will not want to throw 
away or bury in the cellar. 

“T am wondering if it would 
not pay to spend more and fur- 
nish not only the material but the 
ideas as well, something as the 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany does. 

“Of course, our field is dif- 
ferent. They have their own 


A LIVE DEALER TRIMMED THIS WINDOW ON HIS OWN INITIATIVE, BUT THE HAT 
MANUFACTURER REPRODUCED THE PHOTOGRAPH OF IT IN HIS HOUSE- 
ORGAN AND EDUCATED HIS TRADE 


in the advertising manager. He 
outlined to him his thought and 
continued: “Here is an idea that 
has been falling down between 
the two departments. The sales 
department has done its duty 
when it has provided the window, 
and the advertising department 
washes its hands when it spends 
a reasonable amount of its appro- 
priation on trade aid. It has been 
nobody’s business, unless it was 
mine, to look into this matter of 
window display and see if we are 
getting everything out of it that 
is possible. 

“T am not at all certain that it 
is not with windows as it is with 
other mediums—one really good 


dealers, more exclusive attention 
and a higher average of intelli- 
gence, perhaps. We deal with the 
busy, hard-working grocer, who 
is being pulled and hauled one 
way or another most of the time. 
“But I don’t think we ought to 
exaggerate the superficial dif- 
ference. That is a matter of de- 
tail. The principle is that if we 
want the thing done, we probably 
have got to do it ourselves. 
“Now I am going to lay this 
responsibility on your department. 
I would like to have you find out 
the best possible kind of displays 
we could make in the dealer’s 
window. Then, how much it 
would cost. If that should be 
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prohibitive, what the next best 
hing would be, etc. Then we will 
talk it over with the sales depart- 


ment and see how it will fit it into | 
(he campaign, and how the deal- | 


ers will feel about it.” 

The investigation thus started 
ran into weeks and months. Ex- 
pert advice became necessary, 
both from the viewpoint of the 
window dresser and from that of 
the retail dealer. The final re- 
sult was the establishment of a 
window display department under 
the advertising manager and the 
inauguration of a service to deal- 
ers. This has proceeded along 
satisfactory and hitherto unsen- 
sational lines. There is likely to 
be, however, an early announce- 
ment in this connection which 
will make the whole grocery line 
sit up and take notice. 


WHAT OUGHT ADVERTISER TO 
KNow? 


Dropping the narrative, we can 
come down to time-saving analy- 
sis. What does an advertiser 
need to know about window dis- 
play before he takes a step for- 
ward, or backward? What does 
it mean to him? 

The most important thing the 
window can do, of course, is to 
sell goods. It will help to sell the 
goods directly if it is made strong 
enough, and even if it is not made 
particularly strong it nevertheless 
will focus all the other general 
advertising on the dealer’s store 
and bulletin the story to the in- 
terested passer. In the technical 
phrase, it ties the advertising up 
to the point of purchase. Even 
without other advertising, it 
sometimes carries the load. 
Scores of products get their start 
in a small way through window 
and store display. 

Then, apart from these other 
influences, there is the publicity it 
yields to the name, brand and 
package, a very important consid- 
eration, though too much empha- 
sized by the manufacturer and 
allowed by the dealer, to the lat- 
ter’s disadvantage. 

Lastly, it gives the traveling 
salesman an additional talking 
point and enables him to sell 
more goods to the dealer because 
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The readers 
of the 
Woman’s Home 


Companion 


turn from 
editorial to 
advertisement 
and back 
again to 
editorial as 
naturally as if 
all of the 
magazine were 
in itself 

a complete 
message. 
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it will move them out for the lat- 
ter—if it is good. The average 
dealer-help stuff gets little sym- 
pathy from the dealer, but a good 
display, especially when person- 
ally negotiated, is very potent in 
winning his co-oneration. 

These are the things that the 
display will do for the manufac- 
turer, if they are properly used. 

But it is of 
some _ impor- 
tance for him 
to know what 
the display will 
do for the 
dealer. The 
chief value of 
a good display 
to the dealer is 
that it will sell 
the goods. And he is just as much 
interested in that as the manu- 
facturer is. The publicity that 
the goods get also helps him to 
a less extent. He will get a pro- 
portion of the future trade, but 
unless others in his line are dis- 
playing the goods, he will also lose 
a proportion of the business. 

But there is another thing that 
he gets out of the display that the 
manufacturer does not and which 
it is important for the manufac- 


LARGE PART OF 


turer fully to recognize that he 


gets, or ought to get. That is the 
prestige that a good display 
brings to the store. Service and 
display are probably the main fac- 


UNUSUAL WINDOW CARD FOR HARDWARE 
LINE than one city 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THIS WINDOW 
TRIM IS IN FULL COLOR WORK 
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tors of most retail successe: 
Without them advertising woul 
be useless. Price is a minor con 
sideration. People will not d 
business as a rule with clerks the) 
do not like and who do not give 
them reasonable attention. Near, 
well kept stores, where the goods 
are well displayed, appeal to 
more people than the other kind 
of stores. And 
the window is 
a big factor in 
this. Unques- 
tionably, win 
dow _ displays 
have change 
the current of 
traffic in more 


from one side 
of a street to another, and even 
from one street to another. We 
all of us prefer to go where there 
is something doing. 

With the dealers in every line, 
window display is getting to be 
more and more of a responsibil- 
ity. Their trade papers devote a 
good deal of space to it. The lo- 
cal sign and card painters can- 
vass them. They are pushed by 
the traveling salesmen. And the) 
watch each other’s windows with 
a more critical eye 
than they used to 
do. 

They have come 
to recognize that 
the good window 
display adds tone 
and prestige to 
their stores and so 
makes for perma- 
nency of patronage. 

To supply them 
with attractive 
window trim; win- 
dow trim that 
moves the goods, 
and particularly 
that which moves 
the goods so 
quickly that the 
window is identi- 
fied with the 
speediness of sales 
—to do this is to win the dealer's 
golden opinion and cordial co-oper 
tion. He will respect the house an: 
its suggestions, and he will proba- 
bly repeat the trim at a future tim 
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ed E.KATZ CG 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 











We have occupied offices in Temple 
Court for more than twenty years. 


Here we have represented some of the 
best papers in the United States—and some 
of the worst. 


We have gotten business for all of them 
too—some on their merits, some on ours, 
but most on the combination. 


We have outgrown the old office and 
need more room, sO we are going to move 
to a spic and span brand new building, 
where we shall have greater facilities, and 
better equipment than ever, to give satis- 
factory service to publishers. 


After Tuesday, April 23rd, our address 
will be 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Suite 1903, 15 to 19 Madison Square North 


In Chicago we have made a good move to the Harris Trust Company Building 
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And then there is another great 
thing that the window trim will 
do when it is good. It will dis- 
arm the dealer who puts a price 
on his window. 

There are windows so valuable 
in the larger cities that the deal- 
ers are hardly to be blamed for 
making the manufacturers come 
up to a high standard. These 
stores employ special window 
dressers. They pay them for 
their work and their ideas. If 
the manufacturers furnished the 
ideas and made the work semi- 
automatic they would not have to 
pay the orice for the window. 
The dealer would be foolish to 
turn a good selling display away. 
And the majority of dealers 
would not do it. 
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feel that the display is not suffi- 
ciently tied together by a striking 
headline or leading thought, or 
that it needs supplementary cards 
to explain details or carry selling 
thought. And he does not feel 
like giving the time to supply 
these deficiencies and does not, 
unless the salesman is there to 
secure action. 

This simply means that he has 
not been “sold” on the window 
display, as he has on the goods. 
It has not been made to appear 
sufficiently important. He does 
not recognize it as a seller. 

The only sure cure for these 
conditions is to make the displays 
good and then follow’ them 
through. One is the task of the 
advertising department, the other 
of the sales force. In spe- 
cial campaigns a_ special 











CUT-OUT OF A KIND INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR 


The common practice of many 


metropolitan dealers, particularly 
in the drug line, in putting a price 
on the window the first week of 
a try-out and then giving it free 
some week later on, when the 
goods have demonstrated their 
worth, illustrates the general at- 
titude. 

Better window displays would 
make them buy more goods and 
display the goods _ themselves, 
without charge. 

The reason the retailer often 
is a bit lukewarm on the display 
question is that most of the dis- 
plays sent out by the manufac- 
turers do not come up to him in 
final shape. The goods are there 
and the dummy cartons and some 
cards and possibly some pasters, 
panels and cut-outs. There is a 
good deal of work to be done be- 
fore the goods are ready for the 
window. Often the dealer will 


TYPICAL, HANDSOMELY LITHOGRAPHED PANEL 


force of window trimmers 
may be used to advantage, 
when expense is less of a 
consideration than the de- 
termination of the demand, 
or certainty of results. 

To sum up the signifi- 
cance of window displays 
with reference to the deal- 
er’s attitude: the average 
dealer realizes the value of 
display, but he does not al- 
ways know what a good 
display is, and unless it 
is made easy for him to 
decide in favor of a particular 
display and then install it in the 
window, he is just as likely as not 
to favor some other display, to 
substitute a display of his own on 
which there may be more profit. 
And unless the manufacturer’s 
display is used on a specified date, 
its chances grow speedily less. 
Window cards and cut-outs may 
go in any time, but they are 
nearly always reminders without 
selling thought and fall short of 
their possibilities. Just make sure 
that your display is right, then 
that it gets into the window. 

The utility of the window to 
the consumer or the man in the 
street is a fruitful subject for in- 
quiry, although it is the one gen- 
erally least considered. Of all the 
forms of advertising, it is the 
one form almost _ invariab! 
sought by the consumer for its 
own sake. Almost every other 
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kind of advertising aims to catch 
the eye in passing. 

On the other hand, nine out of 
ten people habitually study the 
shop window. It is the urban 
substitute for the country fair of 
the local adaptation of the uni- 
versal exposition. It is  enter- 
taining, informing and _ educa- 
tional. It furnishes a good deal 
of the spice and mild excitement 
of city life. The city would not 
be the city at all without its gaily 
decorated or brilliantly lighted 
windows, each one a miniature 
theatre in which is crystallized 
some scene of more or less vital 
interest to the spectators. 

That is the secret of the win- 
dow’s hold upon the crowd and 
it is the secret the advertiser 
would do well to study. 

Miniature theatres, indeed! 
What is the national advertiser 


staging there? Is he playing to his | 
“angel’s” | 


public, or acting the 
part to please himself? He can- 
not trust the professional critics. 
His public will tell him but it will 
tell him in only one way—at the 
box office. 


And he will not even under- | 


stand what they tell him until he 
sets to work to find what the 
public likes to see in the window 
and what it responds to quickest. 
The advertisers who have under- 


taken to do this seriously and | 
have looked in the right place | 


have found virgin gold. And it’s 
a big field. 


BASE BALL LEAGUE 


CHICAGO 


The advertising men of Chicago have 
taken up baseball as their chief rec- 
reation. Eight agencies and publications 
have entered teams in the Chicago Ad- 
vertising League. 

The concerns 
League are: Abbott Press, Chicago 
Advertising As.ociation, Home Life, 
Lord & Thomas, Mahin Advertising 
Co., Orange Judd Co., and Taylor- 
Critchfield Co: The officers of the 
League are: President, C. L. Neu, 
Physicians’ Record Co.; vice-president, 
Fr. P. Moss, Mahin Advertising (e,3 
secretary, S, De Witt Clough, American 
Journal Clinical Medicine; recording 
secretary, Lutz, _ Physicians’ 
Record Co.; treasurer, A. hamber- 
lain, O’Mara & Ormsbee Co. 

——__—+ 0 > 
lhe Chattanooga, Tenn., News, has 


become a member of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 








represented in the | 
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-1 lot of men buy advertising 
like they buy other things. <A 
man will go to a tailor to get a 
suit of clothes, and take the first 
thing that looks good to him, 
and be satisfied. A woman, on 
the same errand, first has to see 
every piece of cloth in the shop. 
She picks one, and 1s satisfied. 
The man ts satisfied, because he 
doesn’t know there is anything 
better. The woman is satisfied, 
because she knows there isn't 
anything better. 

If we can get a thoughtful, 
critical size-up of the UTICA 


HarvErGGeers 


we are confident that it will be 
regularly used by many general 
advertisers, who now confine 
themselves to other mediums in 
their endeavor to create a mar- 
ket for their goods in the terri- 
tory in which the GLOBE cir- 
culates most extensively, name- 
ly, interior New York, New 
England and adjacent States. 
In the towns and villages of this 
great section, 140,000 copies of 
the UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE go each week. It is 
a five cents a copy publication, 
and of a quality which insures 
a desirable class of readers. Its 
method of distribution by its 
boy agents and carriers also in- 
sures a clean, live, thoroughly 
read circulation every week. 
There are no dead names on 
the GLOBE list. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
aes ne a Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
WITH PERSONAL 
FLAVOR 


WHY EDUCATOR CRACKER COPY RE- 
FLECTS INDIVIDUALITY OF THE 
ORIGINATOR—THE STORY OF HOW 
DR. JOHNSON STARTED AND DE- 
VELOPED THE BUSINESS—THE SUR- 
PRISING RESULTS OF AN EXPERI- 
MENT—ADDRESS BEFORE WOMEN’S 
PUBLICITY CLUB OF BOSTON 
By Norah Johnson Barbour, 

Of the Johnson Educator Food Com- 

‘pany, Boston. 

For forty-two years almost to 
a day, my father, Dr. William L. 
Johnson, practiced his profession 
in Boston. He was always inter- 
ested in the principles of nutri- 
tion, and became more and more 
so, as the evil results of improper 
diet were brought daily to his at- 
tention. 

Dr. Johnson saw the inroads 
made upon the 
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cator Crackers twenty-six year: 
ago. 

My father had absolutely n 
idea of business when he did this 
His one thought was to suppiy 
h:s patients with a cracker adapi 
ed to their every need. 

Right there, in his office in Wi. 
ter street, began the first Educa- 
tor Cracker advertising campaign. 
Dr. Johnson distributed the Orig 
inal, or what is now known as 
the Educator Water Cracker, to 
his patients. This is the cracke: 
from which the other twenty-od: 
varieties of Educator Crackers 
have been developed. Each an¢ 
every user was delighted and ben 
efited, and mouth-to-mouth ad 
vertising began to spread the news 
about this new food cracker. 

Two weeks after the Original 
appeared, Dr. Johnson realized 
that he had a great work to do 
The business world had opened 
up before him, and to a man past 
sixty, unaccustomed to the busi- 

ness sphere, it 





health of his 
patients by the 


every-day use Sutera’ 


An £ducator Wafer, . 


seemed stupen- 
dous. In his di- 
lemma he 
turned to me 








of white flour 
and other im- me A 8 =}. 
poverished ce- 
real foods— 
foods which 
require little or 
no mastication. 
He realized 
that the funda- 
mental prin- 
ciple of proper 
eating is to 
chew the food 
so that it can 
be digested. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 





sandard 
pure fuod excellence — the standard he set for all 


and said, 
“What shall I 
do?” My reply 
was, “Take this 
little cracker 
and hire a shop 
in some. con- 
venient _local- 
ity. I will give 
my summer va- 
cation to the 
work and we 
will see what 
there is in it.” 





For proper di- 
gestion is es- 
sential to per- 
fect assimilation. And 
assimilation is necessary to the 
development of bodily and men- 
tal pene through the use of 
ood. 

So Dr. Johnson resolved to 
give to his patients all the nutri- 
tious elements of whole wheat in 
a form most convenient for every- 
day consumption—and so prepared 
as to compel proper mastication. 
He experimented for many years 
and finally baked the first Edu- 


A RECENT AD OF 


Six weeks 
from the time 
he made his 
first cracker my father was 
out of his office and launched 
upon the sea of business. His 
patients had implicit confidence in 
anything that he suggested, an‘! 
above all they liked this little 
hard, round cracker. At onc 
this mouth-to-mouth advertisin: 
began, and so it circled—ten time: 
one is ten. Every user became i 
little bureau of information—ra- 
diating the wholesome story 0! 
Educator Crackers. 


THE NEW ORDER 
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lor twenty-one years this was | 
il the advertising we did. But | 
ie business grew rapidly, until | 

ducator Crackers were sold all 
ver the United States and ex- 
orted, to some extent, to foreign 
yuntries. 

At the end of this time we de- 
ided to supplement this mouth- 
mouth advertising, which had 
roved so effective, by the use of 
ational magazines — putting the 
story of Educator Crackers down 
n paper, and appealing to the 
lind of the prospective buyer 
through the medium of the eye. 

For three years we carried on 
ur Magazine campaign according 
io a pre-arranged, cut-and-dried 
plan, using picture of package 
and cracker, backed up by some 
descriptive text. I say “cut and 
dried” because, at the beginning 
of each year, we prepared copy 
and selected mediums to be used 
ior the whole of the year. 

The leading feature of this ad- 
vertising was the offering of free 
samples to whoever would send 
for them. This, of course, at- 
tracted thousands of readers, a | 
great many of whom were free- | 
sample fiends, looking for some- | 
thing for nothing, and children. 
lt mattered not where these re- 
quests came from, whether from 
the slums of the cities ‘or remote 
crossroad sections, all requests 
were honored, and it does not re- | 
quire a very vivid imagination to |! 
see that thousands of samples 
must have gone where such a | 
high-grade product as Educator | 
Crackers was not likely to be 
sold. Thus we were sending | 
samples to points where distribu- | 
tion was almost out of the ques- | 
tion. Many of the names of deal- 
ers received with these requests 
for samples were grocers of lit- 
tle, if any, standing, and in some | 
cases corner shops and even l- | 
quor saloons. 

Much has been said and writ- 
ten by advertising men on the | 
value of inquiries, and some man- | 
ufacturers gauge the usefulness | 
of a medium by the number of 
replies received direct from indi- | 
viduals. This may be good rea- | 
soning, if the article advertised is | 
strictly a mail-order proposition. 
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The 
Syracuse 


Post 
Standard 


carries more advertising 
than any other Syracuse 
newspaper. During 1911 
it carried over 32,000 
inches more than its next 
nearest contemporary and 
over 90,000 inches more 
than its other contem- 


porary. 


Circulation Over 


43,000 net 


LARGEST LOCAL 
CIRCULATION 


LARGEST TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 


These figures are veri- 
fied by the A. A. A. and 
the New York Audit Co. 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


PAUL BLOCK , Inc. 
NEW YORK Boston 


CHIC ACO 
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Grocers are a peculiar lot; they 
are not affected by being shown 
a bunch of several hundred iiames 
of people from their neighbor- 
hood who have answered adver- 
tisements offering free samples. 
They must see these people in 
flesh and blood coming into their 
shops and asking for the goods 
themselves. 

One instance that has been 
brought to our attention during 
the past year is that cf a manu- 
facturer who is sending samples 
broadcast to all who ask for 
them. In try- 
ing to use these 
inquiries as a 
lever to stock 
a dealer in a 
certain West- 
ern city, sev- 
eral hundred 
were forwarded 
for the dealer’s 
inspection. This 
was not in Mis- 


tis youn gp Oe tapes tar uanm, Oe Ween (. anaes acto Gee Os 
bent Creche, ee mney 9) abe Shem ates 
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and giving to a dealer simply the 
names of people who have sent 
for samples. 

Then it began to dawn upon us 
that advertising was something 
that could not be done in a me- 
chanical way, and that no more 
than two or three months should 
be planned for ahead, because of 
the continual changes in mer- 
chandising and the trend of 
trade. Also that the “something 
for nothing” plan did not apply 
to Educator Crackers. 

However, during these three 
years our ad- 
vertising made 
an impression 
upon the world 
to the extent 
that we were 
considered one 
of the large 
national adver- 
tisers. Thus far 
we were all 
right and_ this 


eater Twenty 








souri, but the 
dealer was evi- 
dently “from 
Missouri,’ as 
he insisted on 
“being shown” 
still farther. 
He took time 
to examine 


oe 


Sis ton cng Remar Cmts 2s gang 


impression led 
the dealer to 
put our goods 
in stock. 

But there was 
something lack- 
ing. The copy 
was dignified, 
and the cuts 


tee goncame @atere tha! vee! utube Ae 





t h ese names, 
with the result 
that he found 





were good. The 
words, “Educa- 
tor Crackers.” 








them to. be 
mostly from 
children or peo- 
ple he did not think would become 
desirable customers. The dealer 
threw the list into the waste-bas- 
ket and did not stock the goods. 

Educator Crackers, like most 
other food products, are sold 
through the dealer and not di- 
rect, consequently we want our 
advertising to send the reader to 
the dealer. If the dealer will not 
supply him, we will sell direct, al- 
lowing the difference between the 
wholesale and retail price to go 
toward transportation. 

This has resulted in our even- 
tually turning these individuals 
over to dealers. You will see 
there is a difference between giv- 
ing a dealer the names of those 
who have actually sent us orders 


IMPERSONAL COPY 


in bold Gothic 
type, always 
stood out. But 
the soulful appeal, the real 
reason why, was not there. Yet 
| heard on all sides these re- 
marks: “You advertise in every- 
thing,” “Oh, yes, I know Educa- 
tor Crackers,” “Everybody knows 
them.’ 

Nevertheless, the real inner 
conscience of the public was not 
reached by “Still Life” advertis- 
ing—just pictures of crackers and 
packages. It needed human in- 
terest to touch the heart of the 
consumer. This element we be 
gan to supply a little more than 
a year ago. We gave the idea 
to our advertising agent in the 
shape of a hand holding a knife 
in the act of spreading butter on 
an Educator Wafer. This adver- 
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Don’t Spend Your New Orleans 





Appropriation According to 
Past Theories. Today’s 
Facts are Ready 











for You! 


The New Orleans Item—net 
circulation well above 40,000— 
accepts advertising on an ab- 
solute guarantee of the largest 
city and largest country circu- 








lation of any paper in its field. 


As usual, during March The 
Item printed more advertising 
of all kinds than any of its com- 
petitors—and gained more col- 
umns over the preceding year 
than the three combined. 








The John Budd Company 


In New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


A. G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
In New Orleans 
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tisement, which occupied a half 
page in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., 
caused a great deal of comment 
and produced excellent results. 
It showed that we were moving 
in the right direction. 

We dropped the free sample 
offer, but continued to send 
samples to those who were suffi- 
ciently interested to forward 
stamps. This eliminated much of 
the undesirable class of inquiries. 

this was followed by the pic- 
ture of a young woman in the act 
of biting a piece out of the Edu- 
cator Wafer, and exlaiming, “My, 
isn't this great !” The wafer used 
in this illustration was one I had 
bitten and exclaimed over my- 
self. Then we brought out ad- 
vertisements showing groups of 
people eating Educator Crackers, 
our object being to convince the 
world that Educators were adapt- 
ed to every age, taste and occa- 
sion. But still there was some- 
thing lacking. It was the 
fundamental principle of our 
whole undertaking—the personal 
element. 


About this time a young man, 
who had come to our advertising 


department from North Dakota, 
dug out and developed the real 
secret of our proposition. He in- 
sisted that the only proper way 
to reach the heart of the buyer 
was for me, the daughter of Dr. 
Johnson, to stand right up and 
tell the world about my father 
and his great work. I had, in the 
past, been perfectly willing to ad- 
dress clubs and bodies of people, 
both large and small. Why. then, 
shouldn’t I go to the millions 
through the medium of the maga- 
zines and tell the same interest- 
ing, fascinating story? 

tducator Crackers are the cul- 
mination of an ideal,—namely, the 
philanthropical desire of a man 
to supply the world with pure, 
wholesome, nutritious foods. And 
what the world wanted was a 
knowledge of this ideal and the 
personality behind it. I was my 
father’s constant companion in 
the beginning—helped him make 
the first Educator Crackers—and 
therefore understood every little 
detail regarding his methods. 


INK 


NEW ORLEANS CLUB ENTER- 
TAINS 


The New Orleans Ad Club enter- 
tained its friends with a smoker and 
lectures on advertising by experts in 
that particular line, March 27. The 
attendance was even larger than had 
been hoped for, and it was the belief 
of all the ad men present that the 
New Orleans Ad Club had been given 
an impetus that will shortly bring up 
the standard that such organizations 
have attained in other large cities of the 
country. Enthusiasm fairly bubbled 
over at the gathering, and it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to have 
New ‘Orleans represented at the Dallas 
convention. 

A. G. Newmeyer, of New Orleans, 
Mac' Martin, of Minneapolis and D. 
N. Graves, of Boston, were the speak 
ers of the evening. 

——————+o>—_____ 


C. A. A. STAGES ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


Members of the Chicago Advertis- 
ing Association gave their fourth an- 
nual minstrel performance at the Whit- 
ney Opera House in Chicago on April 
9, 1912. The sketch aa * “The As- 
sociated Advertising Agency of Am- 
erica,” written by S. Dewitt Clough, 
was much enjoyed. Arhong those who 
took part are R. N. Crawford, of Howse 
& Little; C, Le New, of the Physician’s 
Record Company; F. A. Farrar, of 
Adams & Elting; J. C. Harris, of Uncle 
Remus magazine; Norman Mason, of 
Home Life; Fred Glennon, of Glennon 
& Kearn; H. D. Sulcer, of the Chicago 
Tribune; William A. Wadsworth, of the 
Union Carbide Sales Company, and 
George B. Hoyt, of Lippincott’s maga- 
zine. 

—+o+—_—_—__ 


FARM WAGES REACH HIGHEST 
AVERAGE 


Wages for farm employees in 1911 
reached the highest recorded average 
for the United States. Average month 
ly wages without board was $28.77 and 
with board $20.18. In 1895 wages 
without board averaged $17.69 and with 
board $12.02, the lowest in many years. 
Since that time there has been an al- 
most continuous rise. 

a os 


Colonel S. F. Norton, who had been 
an active retired member of the Press 
Club of Chicago since 1882, died on 
April 2. Colonel Norton was a captain 
in Berdan’s Sharpshooters during the 
Civil War and one of the founders of 
the People’s party. 


Earl M. Wilson, at_one time adver 
tising manager of the Stark nurseries of 
Louisiana, Mo., is now connected witli 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company. 


Chicago suffragettes announce that 
they are to start a daily paper devoted 
to the cause. It will be in Englist 
Polish, Lithuanian, Italian and Yiddish. 
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Pictorial Review 


Did you read the last issue of ‘‘Printers’ 
Ink”? Did you notice the April advertising 
comparison > 7 

Only one of the women’s magazines 
gained in advertising volume over April a year 


ago: that one was PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


Month after month, in circulation as well 
as in advertising, PICTORIAL REVIEW 
continues its great progress. 

Excellent literature, and fine il- 
lustrations; strong household de- 
partments; human interest  edito- 
rials; the Howard Chandler Christy 
serial covers; and above all, its illus- 
trations and descriptions of the famous 
PICTORIAL REVIEW Patterns— 
a feature no other magazine can publish or 
approach—no wonder that the circulation for 
the May issue will be considerably over 


700,000 copies, 


and that the advertising volume of this number 
shows an 


increase of 3,500 lines, 
as compared with May, 1911. 


bc Bene 


| Boston NEW YORK Chicago 
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The 


St. Louis 
Times 


has broken all records for 
gains among St. Lovis 
newspapers, every ycar 


for the past three years, 
and now carries the sec- 
ond largest volume of ad- 
vertising among the St. 
Louis daily newspapers. 


OVER 85,000 TOTAL 
CIRCULATION. 


OVER 67,000 CIRCULA- 
TION IN ST. LOUIS. 


No wonder that almost 
every general advertiser 
of importance who uses 
only two papers in St. 
Louis always includes 
THE TIMES. 


It reaches the homes of 
standing in St. Louts. 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


PAUL BLOCK | Inc 


cHicaco NEW YORK 6O0STON 





DOES THE TERM “MER. 
CHANDISING” INCLUD! 
ADVERTISING? 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Mar. 26, 1912, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A letter on the way to you couitains 
the term “merchandising,” and now in 
catching up with my reading of |. L,, 
I find the word used in a way that 
causes doubt as to its real meaning, 
To me it includes buying, selling and, 
as a part of selling, rns. How- 
ever, F. W. Nash, in P. for January 
4, says: “Many sack advert ising 
failures have really been merchand lising 
failures.” Your interpretation of the 
word would be greatly appreciated. 

Artuur H. Hotwes, 

Strictly speaking. the term 
“merchandising” includes all that 
takes place in getting commodities 
from the hands of the producer 
into those of the consumer. It is 
a term of such elasticity as to 
cover alike the simple process of 
ordering goods direct by mail, and 
the complex system of manufac- 
turer’s agent, jobber and retail 
dealer. In the strict dictionary 
sense, it undoubtedly does include 
advertising. 

But, as is well known, the use 
of a word determines its meaning, 
and the growing importance of 
advertising as a factor in the sale 
of commodities is rapidly restrict- 
ing the meaning of the term “mer- 
chandising” to cover only those 
transactions in which the goods 
themselves are involved. “Mer- 
chandising” is coming to be ap- 
plied to transactions in which a 
certain concrete quantity of goods 
is present, while “advertising” is 
the term applied in cases where 
the abstract idea of the goods is 
promoted. In short, there is a 
growing disposition to regard 
merchandising as an effect and 
advertising as a cause, and thus to 
differentiate them, although in 
fact they are intimately related. 

Therefore Printers’. INK be- 
lieves Mr. Nash justified in con- 
trasting advertising with mer- 
chandising, though from the aca- 
demic standpoint he may have 
been guilty of a rhetorical faur 
pas. The principal purpose of 
using language at all is that of 
being clearly understood, and Mr. 
Nash’s_ statement falls clearly 
within those limits —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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PLANS FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF 
DALLAS DELEGATES 


Concerning the plans for the enter- 
tainment of the delegates to the Dallas 
cervention, the Houston, Texas, Post | 


says: 

President Coleman has just returned 
from a swing around the circuit, and 
declares on a conservative estimate that | 
fully 2,500 to 3,000 delegates may be | 
expected at the convention from various | 
parts of the Union, England and Can- 
ada. Fully three-fifths of these dele- 
gates, Mr. Coleman declares, will make | 
the tour of the State, which will include | 
the cities of Waco, San Antonio, Gal- | 
veston, and Houston. 

leave Dallas, 9 a.m., May 24. 

Arrive Waco, 1.80 p.m., May 24; 
leave Waco, 11 p.m., May 24. | 
Arrive San Antonio, 7.80 a.m., May 
25: leave San Antonio, 11 p.m., May 25. 
Arrive Galveston, 5 a.m., May 26; 

leave Galveston, 5 a.m., 7 27. : 

Arrive Houston, 7 a.m., May 27; leave 
Houston, 7 p.m., May 27. | , 

Arrive — ae “* 28th. ‘. U N Ss E bi Ss 

Upon their arrival in Houston the | 
delegates will be met at the depot by | || MAGAZINE 
special cars and taken to the various | ]} 
hotels for breakfast. | 

At 10 a.m. they will be taken for an | |} appeals to those 
automobile ride over the city, visiting | |) 
various a of singge _ — | p h b 2 
at the ouston ship channel, where 
boats will be awaiting to take the dele- wit purc asing 
gation down the channel to the San | 


Jacinto battleground. Here a mammoth | i i 
tish fry will be the order of the day. | power, which 8 


I'very nook of the old battleground : ° 
will be inspected, and it is hoped the | |} considerably dif- 
visitors will carry away with them ten- | 


der memories of the heroic struggle for 
Texas independence. 108 ferent from an ap- 


Vollowing the fish fry there will be | 
— of welcome and two re- peal to those who 
Late in the afternoon the run back ° 
to the city will be made, where supper ha ve si mply a 
will be tendered the visitors, the details 
of which are yet to be arranged. : . 
San Antonio adcrafters, assisted by purchasing desire. 
the business men of their city, are do- 
ing themselves proud on the occasion of 
the adcrafters’ visit to the Alamo City. 
Trains are to be met some thirty or 
forty miles out of San Antonio and | 
tickets given the delegates, assigning 
them to various hotels for breakfast. 
Following this there will be a sight- 
seeing trip which will include the Ala- 
mo, San Fernando Cathedral, and points 
of interest in the city. After luncheon 
automobiles will whirl the visitors out 
to the missions, and later to Fort Sam 
Houston, At 6.30 the trip to Hot 
Wells hotel and ostrich farm will be 
made, where the delegates will be ten- 
dered a real Mexican dinner, including 
Mexican orchestra and Mexican deco- 
rations. So important is this part of 
the Programme to be that the business The Frank A. Munsey 
ong have reaien on | ns senoritas of 
ie finest families in San Antonio to 
Wait upon the tables. Company 
The San Antonio crowd has gone on 
record with the assertion that no dele- 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
gate will be allowed to spend a cent 
while in their city. a — 
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THE BLANKET GUARANTEE 
UNWISE? 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER EX- 
PLAINS WHY HIS GUARANTEE 
DOES NOT INCLUDE ACCESSORIES— 
WANTS TO HAVE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF PARTS HE USES STAND 
RESPONSIBLE WITH CONSUMER— 
URGES THAT IT SHOWS NO LACK 
OF CONFIDENCE 

By J. I. Handley, 


American Motors Company, 


President, 
Indianapolis. 


{Epitorrat Note:—The American 
Motors Company, in its promotion liter- 
ature, lays especial emphasis upon its 
guarantee. While it evidences an en- 
tire willingness to stand behind all those 
yarts of the car made in its own factory, 
it refuses to guarantee parts furnished 
by other manufacturers, like pneumatic 
tires, magnetos and similar accessories, 
on the ground that “these are guaran- 
teed by their respective manufacturers.” 

Printers’ INK questioned the Amer- 
ican Motors Company about this restric- 
tion as follows: 

“If those manufacturers of accessories 
are reliable enough to justify your use 
of their products, why aren’t these 
goods sufficiently high in your esteem 
to justify your guaranteeing them to 
the consumer? Doesn’t it look like a 
lack of faith on your part in the manu- 
facturers who are furnishing you with 
accessories? Won’t consumers feel that 
if they are expected to take accessory 
guarantees at their face talue, then that 
the American Motors Company should 
not hesitate to act as sponsor?” 

The following article came in reply.] 


The nature of our guarantee is 
precisely the same as that given 
by all standard manufacturers of 
automobiles. In fact, the guar- 
antee is formulated by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers’ reasons for 
pursuing such a course as will 
cause the accessories manufac- 
turers to stand behind their prod- 
uct are numerous and obvious and 
do not in any way signify the 
automobile manufacturers’ lack of 
confidence. 

Take, for example, tires, mag- 
netos, coils, speedometers, etc. It 
would be a little too soft for the 
manufacturers of these items if 
the automobile manufacturer 
stepped in between them and the 
ultimate user and relieved the 
manufacturer of these items from 
any and ail detail in the matter 
of adjustments. 


INK 


We, as most standard automo- 
bile manufacturers do, buy the 
best accessories obtainable and 
have full confidence in the fair- 
ness of the venders from whom 
we buy, yet we set up in our cat- 
alogues the fact that we do not 
guarantee such items in the saine 
manner that we guarantee the 
iundamentail parts of our auto- 
mobiles. 

Most of the larger manufactur- 
ers of accessories, such as ti! 
magnetos, etc., have a vast ea 
of offices and service stations 
throughout the country for the 
express purpose of doing the 
things for the users of their wares 
that are necessary and in con- 
formity with good business judg- 
ment and fair treatment, and from 
our view-point this is a good deal 
better for the user than it would 
be if the automobile manufactur- 
er assumed the responsibility of 
all detail and the user of a cer- 
tain tire or magneto, for example, 
could reach the manufacturer 
thereof only second hand through 
the automobile manufacturer. 

As first above intimated, this 
custom is not the result of the 
automobile manufacturers’ lack of 
confidence in the integrity of ac- 
cessory venders or lack of conti- 
dence in the stability of their 
wares, but is simply a part of the 
general plan which seems to work 
out pretty well and is unquestion- 
ably better as a whole for those 
cngaged in the manufacture of 
automobiles, as well as better for 
the users. 

——_—_+2 » —___—__ 


THE CRITIC 


It is not the Critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the strong 


man stumbles, or where the doer of 
deeds could have done them better. 
The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena, whose face . 
marred by dust and sweat and blood; 
who strives valiantly; who errs, and 
comes short again and again, because 
there is no effort without error and 
shortcoming; but who ‘does actually 
strive to do the deeds; who knows tlie 
great enthusiasms, the great devotions; 
who spends himself in a worthy cause; 
who at the best knows in the end tlie 
triumph of high achievement, and w!o 
at the worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his place 
shall never be with those cold id 
tiinid souls who know neither victory 
nor defeat.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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The Hub of a Wheel 
is at the 
Center 


Turn the hub 
and the whole 
wheel moves! 





The economical 

way to cover the 

country is to adver- 
tise in hubs to cover districts or zones. 


Cincinnati 


is the hub of a prosperous territory where 1,000,000 
people live—closely connected with the buying center 
by the most intricate system of trolleys and trains. 
Over 375,000 of these people live in the city itself. 
This district turns out over $300,000,000 worth 
of manufactures each year—a higher average per 


capita by 34% than New York City itself. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer 


carries the bulk of all advertising in this district— 
and has for 70 years delivered maximum results— 
it is the leading want ad medium—its price is five 
cents dajly and Sunday. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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General Opinion Relative to Agency 
House-Organs 


Continued from last week’s Printers’ Ink 

















THINKS IT IS “DEAD WRONG” 
Dramonp CrystaL Sat Co. 

I hardly know whether I should 
reply to your letter of the 25th or 
not, since I was for a brief, period 
successively dignified by the titles of 
circulation manager, advertising man- 
ager, and, finally, publisher of one of 
those publications which may_ be 
termed an agency house-organ. I am 
however, glad that I am no longer 
connected either directly or indirectly 
with such a publication. 

From that you will judge that I 
certainly do not think it is “all right’ 
for an advertising agency to solicit 
advertising from publishers. More than 
that, I very strongly believe it is 
dead wrong for any agency to accept 
such advertising under any pretext. 

As to your third question, I assume 
that was intended to be put in a 
Pickwickian sense or at least intended 
for those who perhaps are not so sure 
of what an agency should do or should 
not do. I do not think, however, that 
the strong agency is apt to materially 
lessen its efficiency toward its clients 
by publishing a house-organ or by ac- 
cepting advertising for that house- 
organ. It is my belief that the strong 
agency will get co-operation for its 
clients any way. 

From a_ business 
chief objection to a house-organ in 
an agency, as I see it, is that the 
agent who publishes it lays himself 
open to suspicion of favoring the weak 
sisters in the magazine field, and sus- 
picion is bad both for the agency and 
for its customers. Cy. H. Davis, 

Advertising Manager. 


standpoint, the 


A NON-BELIEVER 


company does not believe in 


Our 
agency house-organ advertising. We 
think that the movement to which your 
letter refers, which is covered by the 
two Printers’ Inx editorials, is bound 
to prove a great benefit to the adver- 
tising business generally. 

Tue Cart M. Green Company. 
Carl M. Green, President. 


“CLOUD OF SUSPICION” 


We have never been in favor of any 
form of graft in connection with the 
advertising agency business. There is, 
in our judgment, only one name to 
apply to the agency that runs a house- 
organ and sand-bags publishers into 
advertising in that house-organ, and 
that name is a very ugly one. 

Now, if enough agitation can be cre- 
ated to cut out the agency commis- 
sion entirely, there is a hope that we 
might all emerge from under the cloud 
of suspicion, but never as long as the 
publisher can dictate to us, and tell 


us we represent him, rather than our 
clients, can we expect to take our place 
where we rightfully belong. 

While on this subject, why don’t you 
attack another evil, and that is the 
action of the publisher who threatens 
to cut off recognition, unless all busi- 
ness is placed in spreads in his publi- 
cation. We _ believe this would be 
just as interesting a topic, to both 
advertisers and advertising agents, as 
the other. 

Tue Fow.er-Simpson Co., 
Cleveland Ohio. 
H. Prescott Simpson, President. 


A MATTER OF TRUSTEESHIP 


In our opinion the agency house-organ 
that solicits the advertising patronage 
of publishers is an iniquitous institu- 
tion. It blinds the eyes and dulls the 
conscience of its owners, and thus 
prevents disinterested buying service 
which every advertiser has a right to ex- 
pect from his agent. 

An agent has no more right to place 
himself under obligations to a_pub- 
lisher than has a trustee to invest 
trust funds in promoting an_ enter- 
prise of his own. An agent is, in fact, 
a trustee, in handling his client’s ap- 
propriation, 

This has been our stand from the 
beginning of our business, and it is 
gratifying to find an awakening con- 
science in some of the most flagrant 
violators of this principle, as indicated 
by your editorial of March 21st. 

Futter & SMITH, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TO FAVOR THOSE WHO 
FAVOR HIM 


LIKELY 


I do not believe that an advertising 
agent ought aggressively to solicit, and 

question very much if he ought to 
accept advertising from publishers who 
are carrying his clients’ business. 

Vhile| theoretically, an advertising 
agent doing so, could handle his clients’ 
bus'ness with pamer to all, yet, in ac- 
tual practice, am inclined to believe 
that human nature is so weak that, un- 
consciously at least, every man is bound 
to favor those who favor him. As a 
result, an advertising agent is very 
likely, at some time or other at least, 
to show favoritism to those publishers 
who give him advertising. I will not 
go so far as to say that an advertising 
agent wilfully shows this favoritism, 
but I am satisfied from instances that 
have come to my attention that favorit- 
ism has been and is being shown. This 
favoritism finds place in the giving of 
advertising to publications when the 
agency controls the client’s account, in 
failure to obtain free space and other 
concessions which might otherwise be 
obtained, and in some minor ways. 

I believe that an advertising ageut 
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ng, as he does, as a broker cannot 
y well be accepting favors from a 
lisher from whom he is expecting 
obtain concessions for his clients. 
position is analogous to that of an 
rney fighting a case who would at 
same time accept a retainer from 
1. person against whom action is being 
ught by his client. 
wish to thank you for the honor 
ferred upon me in asking my opin- 
regarding the above matters, and I 
re you that The Never Fail Com- 
y is ready to stand shoulder to 
Ider with other advertisers to crush 
this pernicious system. 
Tue Never Fait Company. 
Wm. Sanger, Secretary. 


FRETTY PLAIN TALK 


i have no use for a house-organ, and 
it is exceedingly provoking to me to 
see the profit which it is very apparent 
certain agencies make, as a distinct re- 
bate, from publishers, because the pub- 
lishers permit themselves to be black- 
mailed into giving the medium of the 
agent moneys which in no way add to 
the good of the publication so adver- 
tised. I do not think for one minute 
that an agency which accepts financial 
favors from the publisher can do jus- 
tice to his client, but I do think that 
such an agent lends his name to the 
long list of blackmailers, of which the 
Lord knows there are already a suffi- 
cient number in the advertising busi- 
ness. A. R. Ex.iort. 


SOMEWHAT CRYPTIC 


We have come to the conclusion that 
it is — up to the publisher in 
regard to placing advertisements with 
different advertising agencies. 

Of course, the argument should not 
be used that they are giving the publish- 
ers a larger amount of advertising, for 
the same reason that they are not paying 
for it; in other words, they are making 
money out of it but if the publisher is 
weak enough to fall for this argument 
without receiving some benefit it is up 
to him. 

Tue Morz Tire & Russer Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
P. M. Pontius. 


“SULPHUROUS” 


We think you will find an adequate 
answer to the problem which your let- 
ter presents in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Anybody’s, 
a copy of which is being mailed to you 
first class. 

We purposely couched this editorial 
in mild and temperate terms—our inner- 
most convictions are very much more 
emphatic; and would be very much more 
sulphurous in tone if we put them in 
print. 

Briefly, the average agency publication 
is simply organized robbery; and the 
editor thereof a blackmailer pure and 
simple. 

For that reason we have placed the 
advertising rate of Anybody’s Magazine 
at $679,000 per page. 

Tue MacManus Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Theodore F. MacManus, President. 





Find a home in or 
Rochester in which the 


near 


Rochester 
Democrat 
and 
Chronicle 


is not received and read daily. 
You will have difficulty doing 
sO. 


Find a month during which 
the DEMOCRAT and 
CHRONICLE has not pro- 
gressed, either in circulation, 
local advertising, classified 
advertising or foreign adver- 
tising. This is also difficult. 


The month of March just 
past was the largest in the 
history of the paper, from a 
foreign advertising stand- 





point. 


CIRCULATION OVER 
62,000 NET DAILY 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


PAUL BLOCK  Ixc 
cHicaco NEW YORK cosion 
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PUTS IT UP TO PUBLISHERS 


In my opinion the key to the whole 
situation is in the hands of the publish- 
ers. If they as a whole come over to 
the side of honest, fair dealing, justice 
and right, to the advertiser and the 
consumer, the problem is solved. But 
then that ideal condition is not yet, 
which makes it an imperative duty on 
every advertising man to work for this 
desired end. The ‘Schoolmaster” was 
ever in the fore-front on the side for 
the right. More power to you. 

Tue Haynes AvuTOMOBILE Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
A. L. Tishch, Adv. Mgr. 


AS OBJECTIONABLE AS_ RAIL- 
ROAD REBATES 


The selling of space in house-organs 
to publications in which the agencies are 
buying space for the customers has 
always seemed to us to be a_ hold-up 
pure and simple. It is impossible to see 
any way that the publications will get 
any results from such advertising and 
as a matter of fact, they do not expect 
to get any results except the good will 
of the agency. 

An agency should be willing to accept 
the regular agency commission. The 
secret rebate proposition is as  ob- 
noxious and as objectionable in the 
advertising business as in the railroad 
business and the advertising agency 
should be as willing to do business in 
the open as any other kind of business. 

ORNING ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Leavitt Corning. 


ESSENTIALLY BAD 


In reply to your circular letter of 
March 26, we believe now as we have 
always believed that it is essentially a 
bad practice for an agency to sell to 
newspapers and other publications space 
in its own house-organ. 

CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

New York. 
Ingalls Kimball. 


THE ADVERTISER ALWAYS WILL- 
ING TO PAY A FAIR PROFIT 


We do not see why advertising 
agencies should hold up anybody from 
whom they are buying space for their 
clients, for we have discovered that if 
there is not enough profit in an ac- 
count through commissions derived from 
publications, the advertiser is always 
willing to pay for the services of an 
agent. 

We cannot consider any profit derived 
by an advertising agency from anyone 
from whom he is buying space or 
merchandise for his client, as a legiti- 
mate profit. We do not mean by this 
regular commissions, but we do mean 
advertisements in rate books, the giving 
of extra discounts, or presents of any 
kind, 

We do believe that the acceptance by 
advertising agencies of financial favors 
from publishers for their own accounts 
does lower the efficiency of an agency to 


a very considerable extent and d 
place the advertising agency business 
a class of grafters. 
Lyppon & Hanrorp Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
C. R. Lyddon, Preside::t. 


AUTOMOBILES UNDER THE BA 
TOO 


We style the profit from an adv 
tising agency’s house-organs, etc., gra 
not rebate. 

We do not ask’ or insist that we ha 
a similar rebate in any form as 
do not consider it a legitimate sou: 
of agency revenue. 

It may be that the statement of ti 
Canton Manufacturing Company, whi 
you quote in your letter is true wi‘! 
some advertisers, but we do not thi 
that any of our clients regard adver- 
tising agencies as ‘“‘petty grafters.” 
There is no doubt that an agency which 
expects financial favors, no matter 
whether in the form of advertisements 
in house organs, in office furniture or 
automobiles, lowers its efficiency as re- 
gards service it gives to its clients. 
Wy ize B. Jones ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Wylie B. Jones. 


HASN’T SPECIALIZED ON 
SUBJECT 


Never having indulged in an attempt 
to gather the publisher’s “shekels,” and 
being wholly “‘unwise” as to obtaining 
“rebates,” we have had no occasion to 
give these subjects serious thought. 

It is natural to think that an agency 
which accepts large - financial favors 
from publishers for its own account 
would lower its efficiency. 

Danietson & Son, 
Providence, R. I. 


THIS 


A JOHN THE BAPTIST 


For seven years we have been some- 
thing of a John-the-Baptist howling in 
the advertising wilderness—a protesting 
pioneer against just such practices as 
you and all right thinking ones now 
condemn, 

You ask if we consider a publisher 
advertising his publication in an agency’s 
house-organ as practically giving a re- 
bate, to that particular agency, from 
established rates. We answer, decidedly 
yes, and then some. 

Why mince terms and deal in euphe- 
misms? If an inferior advertising 
medium advertises itself in the columns 
of an advertising agency’s house-organ, 
it is simply bribing the agency to make 
return in kind, its own merits as a 
medium entitling it to little considera- 
tion otherwise. If a superior medium, 
feeling itself helpless to meet unfair 
competition in any other way, yields to 
the implied demand to patronize the 
agency’s house-organ, it is simply 
“held up.” In either case the position 
of the agency is unenviable, for such 
transactions in other walks of life are 
regarded as plain grafting. 

HE CHAMBERS AGENCY, INc., 
Henry FE. Chambers, President. 
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Campbell’s Soups in Seattle 


JosepH CAMPBELL Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


“We are using the ‘Seattle Times’ 
with good results since we adopted 
newspaper advertising at that point. 
We have used no other medium 
there in its class, and we were suf- 
ficiently impressed with the results 
of our previous work to renew our 
space with them for this year. 
There is no question about the char- 

- acter and quality of this publica- 
tion, and they have given our copy very fair treatment.” 


Len. M. Fraley, Secretary. 


The above is printed as a striking endorsement of 
newspapers in general, and in particular for 


THE SEATTLE TIMES 


What this advertiser has proved is only a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of others. A good territory, 
one first class newspaper going to the greatest num- 
ber of responsive readers in that territory, and a 
well-planned, consistent “stick-to-it” campaign, will 
accomplish all that any reasonable advertiser can 
demand. 

Both the advertisers already converted to news- 
papers as healthy sales producers and those as yet 
unconvinced of the value of the daily paper as an 
advertising medium, can, with profit, investigate the 
Pacific Northwest and the SEATTLE TIMES. 





TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK K/.NSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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Freak Plays” by 
Hugh S. Fullerton, 


is a story for fans— 


that means all of us 


—in the Ma y 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The pulling power of a sin- 
gle copy is measured by the 
way in which The American 
Magazine fulfills the expecta- 
tions of the kind of people 
who take it. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

















GOODS THAT DON’T STAND ON 
THEIR OWN MERIT 


We consider anything obtained from a 


| publisher outside of usual commissiors 


nothing short of a graft. No agency 
that has the best interests of its clients 
at heart would or could tolerate any 
such conditions. 

Any monetary consideration whatso- 


| ever existing between publisher and tie 
| agency is bound to create a bias that 
| would work rather to the financial ad- 
| vantage of the agency than to the bene- 
| fit of the advertiser. It has always 
| seemed to us that publications that 
| will permit themselves to be mulcted in 


any way are of the same calibre as a 


| mercantile house that will permit the 
| same thing; that is, that they are hand. 
| lers of goods which will not stand on 


their own merits. 

The goods that a paper or a magazine 
has to sell are either worth what the 
advertiser pays for them or not. If 
they are not, the advertiser should get 
the benefit and not the agency. 

S. Greve AGENcy, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
S. Greve. 


AGENTS ARE MAKING FINE 
PROGRESS 


The real truth is that the whole ad- 
vertising business is going through a 
Serious evolution, reorganization and 
standardization, which is going to be 
to the benefit of everybody—the agent, 
the publisher, and the general public. 

Some advertisers have thought that 
an advertising agency’s principal work 
was to do their dirty work and beat 
the publishers. Some publishers have 
thought that the advertising agent’s 
chief office was to skin the advertiser in 
their behalf. Some agents have thought 
that their privilege was to skin both the 
advertiser and the publisher. 

But most of those kinds of adver- 
tisers, —_— and agents are now 
in the discard—they are not the agents 
who are progressing or who are hold- 
ing the confidence of their clients and 
a 

e can look forward with confidence 
to the future, believing that the adver- 
tising agent is making progress as. fast, 
if not faster, in business standards and 
in a clear understanding of his own 
moral responsibilities, than the publish- 
er or the advertiser. 

. P. Goutp Company, 
M. P. Gould, 
New York. 


MIGHTY POOR BUSINESS 


Your recent editorials let daylight 
into a custom that undoubtedly only 
pays the grafter. 

Recently one of our advertisers was 
held up by a prominent customer who 
was issuing a house-organ and cour- 
teously informed various manufacturers 
that their announcements would be ac- 
ceptable and that he had reserved a 
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certain number of pages at the trifling 
cost of $100 per page, etc. 

The side remarks of our advertiser 
in explaining the matter to us would 
not look well in print, and if he, at any 
time, has any special favors to offer, 
we should be very much surprised 
if this particular customer is consid- 
ered. 
We took occasion to look over a copy 
of this house-organ, and if all of their 
advertisers were “stood up” at the 
rate asked our man, the publication 
should net not less than $25,000 per 


year. 

. While this is quite a tidy sum even 
for a big house, it looks to us as if it 
was mighty poor business to secure 
the ill will of their largest manufac- 
turers, whose good will should be 
sought for in every possible way. 

I can’t help but feel that the agent 
who tried to milk the publications is not 
putting himself in a position where he 
can serve his clients’ interests to the 
best advantage. 

Hersert M. Morris, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAIT 


The writer does not hesitate to say 
that he believes that all advertising 
schemes, whether they are directories 
or house publications of any kind; by 
means of which the advertising agent 
secures money from the newspapers 
with whom he does business, is an ille- 
gitimate source of agency profit. The 
writer of this letter was for nine years 
advertising manager of the Evening 
Telegraph in Philadelphia, and during 
that nine years received applications 
from many agencies throughout the 
country, requesting advertisements of 
from one-quarter to one page in all 
kinds of agency organs. In every in- 
stance such applications were regarded 
as nothing else than baits by means of 
which the paper would win favor. 

We believe that no agency can 
maintain its independence in the mat- 
ter of selecting proper mediums for its 
patrons’ advertising, and be tied up 
through advertising obligations with 
numerous papers throughout the coun- 
try, which in many cases are the weak- 
er papers, who are glad to curry favor 
with the agents who have a good bunch 
of business to place. 

THe Rusincam Apv’c AceEncy, Inc., 

Milton Rubicam, Manager. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROTTEN, SIMPLY ROTTEN 


Wirt K. CocuranE ApvVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago. 

No advertising agency that publishes 
a house-organ can possibly serve his 
client as the client has a full right to 
be served. Such an agency makes a 
convenience of its client for its own 
pecuniary benefit. It cannot possibly 
pick out publications on the basis of 
merit because it is influenced either for 
or against the publication according to 
the publication’s attitude toward the 
house-organ. 


The whole business is rotten. I have 





Fact 
10 


Because they really 
believe in the 
Christian Herald, 
our readers want 
their dealers to carry 
brands that are 
advertised in the 
Christian Herald. 
Therefore the dealer 
knows in advance 
that he will have no 
trouble inselling 
them these brands. 


An (Agar 


Advertising Manager 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
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in mind one agency which adopts the 
most flagrant means to secure adver- 
tising from publishers, and if the pub- 
lisher doesn’t “‘ccme across” he will 
be stricken from the list that is being 
made up. ; 
No wonder advertising agents get the 
reputation of being petty grafters. It 
is all due to the agents who publish 
house-organs. They graft on the pub- 
lisher and the publisher puts every 
member of the crait in the same bag. 
W. K. CocHrane. 


HAS DECLINED PUBLISHERS’ 


“FAVORS” 


Shortly after this agency started in 
business we started to publish a little 
house-organ called The Quarterly Rock, 
which was issued each three months. 

This little house-organ at the present 
time has been discontinued temporarily, 
but we never accepted any advertising 
from publishers for the pages of our 
magazine, although we were often of- 
fered business, which we always felt 
was more or less in the way of a bribe. 

We do not believe that an agency can 
be honest with its clients and with it- 
self if it accepts favors of this sort 
from publishers. 


Hitt & oe 


Hill. 
Negeak, Pa. 


TAKES A CHARITABLE VIEW 
Cooper ApvERTISING Co. 
San Francisco. 

Every time I pick up Printers’ Ink, 
I see something that stops me, and in 
this connection have noted with interest 
your fight on house-organs. 

It must be awfully difficult to stop 
doing something that makes money for 
one, on the grounds of ethics. 

It must indeed be interesting to know 
the scheming that is done to help some 
fellow. along, and all the while the 
scheming is going on—ethics? 

Are house-organs any more against 
an agency than type foundries, ink fac- 
tories, paper mills, or the many other 
products put out to get it “going and 
coming 

The least that can be said of an 
agency house-organ is that it is a small 
form of graft, pure and simple. I 
really think that an agency could up- 
hold its efficiency, even though it issued 
a house-organ, but somewhere within 
that agency, the fear would come, and 
“he’s an advertiser” might prove a 
difficult obstacle to ee a 

J. Cooper. 


THE MORE ADVERTISERS KNOW, 
THE BETTER 


The talk about abolishing agencies’ 
commissions has, in my opinion, arisen 
entirely in the abuses of the agency 
system, which have unjustly cast dis- 
credit on many an agency that has made 
up its list of mediums and laid out its 
campaign with an eye single to the in- 
terests of its clients. 

The more advertisers know about such 


subjects, the better it will be for all 
concerned, and the more thorough will 
be the loyalty of the advertiser to th 
agency that puts the interests of its 
clients first in all such matters. 

In order to do this, no agency can 
afford to be under financial obliga- 
tiums to any publisher. 

CuarLes Bium, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUNS A HOUSE-ORGAN WITHOUT 
ADS 


Although my agency has conduct 
ed a house-organ since it started 
in business, no paid advertising has 
ever appeared in it. Since starting in 
business I have always refused to ac- 
cept business from those publishers, 
space owners and supply houses from 
whom I had to buy goods for my cus- 
tomers. Even though other agents may 
be accepting from publishers these fa- 
vors, | have never made it a practice 
to ask such publishers for similar re- 
bates or something to take the place of 
such rebates. 

Years ago I was told by one of the 
best business school teachers that I 
had, that a buyer who opened his heart 
opened his pocketbook. I believe when 
an agency accepts favors from a pub- 
lisher that it opens its heart, and there- 
fore, does dull its buying edge. 

I do think that an agency which 
accepts financial favors, either large or 
small, from publishers, for its own ac- 
count, lowers its efficiency. 

Cuartes W. Hoyt, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A VANCOUVER OPINION 
We thank you for yours of March 
25, and wish to assure you that we ap- 
prove of your editorials highly. We 
have always avoided accepting such fa- 

vors from publishers. 

Nose ApverTisinc AGENCy, Ltp., 

Vancouver, B. 
C. W.’ Esmond. 

——_ +0 +-___—__ 


FARM PAPERS IN CLASS 
BY THEMSELVES 

The Les Moines Admen’s Club has 
passed a resolution asking the chair- 
man of the programme committee of 
the National cotivention to “change the 
tentative programme so as to give farm 
papers their proper place.” The resolu- 
tion expresses the belief that “the farm 
papers because of their importance are 
entitled to an equal representation with 
newspapers,” etc. 


WANT 


ee 


The educational side of the Portland, 
Ore., Ad Club, known. as the Inner 
Study Circle, held a very successful 
meeting Monday evening, April 1. D. 
A. Dinsmoor addressed the members on 
“Advertising Layouts.” The  news- 
papers of Portland have agreed to 
give space to educational advertising 
talks written by the members of this 
Circle. 
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IN KANSAS 


me out of every three people in the state lives on a farm. 
Che farmer is recognized by every dealer in the state as 
being the very best trade prospect with whom he can pos- 
sibly do business. In most cases, from 50 to 75% of his 
trade comes from these well-to-do people. 


The Kansas Farmer 


for over fifty years has been furnishing practical and helpful 
information to the farmers of Kansas, and it is to-day known 
as the most reliable authority through which a farmer in 
Kansas can secure information which will enable him to 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


Editorial strength and a square deal to its readers are 
the sole reasons for the excellent quality of its circulation. 


Circulation alone means nothing. Offering an advertiser 
a guaranteed circulation at so much per thousand is like 
offering the farmer land at so much per mile. It is giving 
him only one dimension. The farmer must also know the 
depth of the lot and quality of the soil. The advertiser 
must know the buying power of the people and their 
responsiveness. 


The Kansas Farmer 


has absolute proof of the buying power and responsiveness 
of its subscribers to good clean advertising, and it 1s pre- 
pared to submit to any interested advertiser, some conclu- 
sive evidence along these lines. May we send this informa- 
tion to you? 


THE KANSAS FARMER, Topeka, Kan. 


Guaranteed Circulation Over 60,000 Copies Weekly 


George W.. Herbert, Inc. L 78> ~~, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives Se ee Eastern Representatives 
First Nat. Bank Bldg. a eee 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Ill. TANDAR New York City. 


Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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in overa Million and a Quarter Homes 
DEVOTED 9QRT. LITERATURE “AND THE HOME CIRCLE. 
VOL XXIV 4 aA / apg NOS 


Published at 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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(OMFCRT’S 


Special Low 
Summer Rates 


$3.00 a line for June, July, August 
$4.00 a line Special September Rate 


Pursuing the liberal policy that has brought COMFORT 
a large and continually increasing volume of summer advertising, 
we announce for the summer and September of 1912 the fore- 
going special, low line rates, the same as for the corresponding 
months of the last four years and with the same guarantee of 
circulation in excess of a million copies in each of those four 
months, and a substantial 


Reduction Also in Large Space Rates 
for Summer and September Business 


COMFORT is a strong year-round puller and holds up 
exceptionally well through warm weather, so that, with these 
liberal reductions below our regular rate of $5.00 an agate line, 
advertisers find it the best summer proposition in the field. 


That is why COMFORT gained 63% in advertising last 
August over August 1910 and thereby cistanced the entire field. 


Thai is No Dull Season for Those Who 
Advertise in COMFORT through the Summer 


June forms close May 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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BIG PRIZE OFFER 


Here is the offer and terms: 


@ We want ideas for advertising Stamboul, 
the new cigarette—ideas that are different— 
that the other fellow hasn’t thought of—some-, 
thing that will just make a smoker say: ‘‘Give 
me a box of Stamboul—that new cigarette.” 


@ For the best idea we will pay $35.00; for 
the second best $15.00; for the three next best 
$10.00 each, and for the remaining four best 
$5.00 each—9 prizes, $100. in all. 


Here are the facts: 


happy descriptive phrase 
will win the prize. Remem- 
ber it’s ideas we want—not 
artistic work or fine writing. 


q The Stamboul is made 
from the finest selected, 
pure, imported~*Turkish to- 
bacco. It is made in the 
United States, which en- 
ables it to be sold at 15 cts. 
for a box of 10. It is cork- 
tipped, put up in attractive 


g All suggestions must be 
received not later than May 
Ist. 


boxes, and will have a wide 
distribution as soon as put 
on the market. 


@ Send in your idea for an 
ad, or a series of ads, text 
and layout. Do not send 
elaborate drawings. A rough 
pencil sketch, so long as it 
shows clearly your idea, is 
all we want. Perhaps a 


@There will be three 
judges; one from the office 
of the advertiser, one from 
the staff of a well-known 
advertising agency, and one 
from the staff of “Printers’ 
Ink.” 


q “Printers’ Ink” guaran- 
tees the good faith of this 
ad. 


CHARLES STEWART 
Care of PRINTERS’ INK 
12 West 31st St., New York City 
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WINNING A VERDICT FROM 
THE GREAT JURY 


SOME OF THE COMMON FORMS OF 
ARGUMENT THAT EVERY ONE WHO 
EMPLOYS WRITTEN OR SPOKEN 
SALESMANSHIP SHOULD BE FA- 
MILIAR WITH — MAKING THE 
APPEAL — DEMONSTRATING THE 
STRONG POINTS—-EXAMPILES OF 
EFFECTIVE CLOSING 





By S. Roland Hail. 
II 

One of the first essentials of 
good argument of any kind is 
that it shall appeal to the interest 
of the people to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The speaker who starts 
out in an uninteresting way im- 
poses a great handicap on him- 
self. He may overcome that han- 
dicap, but the chances are that he 
will not; he ought not to burden 
himself with it. 

Did you ever see a grizzled old 
war-horse of a lawyer watching 
the jury to see what was appeal- 
ing to them? I have, many a 
time. The experienced lawyer 
knows the importance of “getting 
the jury going” the way he wants 
them, 

Just so must we handle our ad- 
vertising argument. We must 
search for the point of appeal— 
must look for the thing that will 
get the interest of the great jury 
—the public—a-going the way we 
want it. We must remember that 
the reader is naturally in a nega- 
tive or antagonistic state of mind 
when we try to interest him in 
buying something, that is, unless 
he is already interested in the ar- 
ticle that we are advertising, and 
modern advertising aims to do 
more than merely to catch the at- 
tention of the people who are al- 
ready interested. 

To make a strong appeal, argu- 
ment must be marked by origi- 
nality, earnestness and _ variety. 
Argument that begins with hack- 
neyed expression repels. We 
can, without doing stunts, work 
up our advertising appeals in an 
interesting way. “This $100 Type- 
writer at 17 Cents a Day” is 
merely saying that the machine 
is sold on the monthly payment 


plan, but the treatment of the in- 
stalment idea is fresh and strik- 
ing, and it commands attention. 
“Earn While You Learn” merely 
indicates that you can hold a job 
while following the course of 
study, but the general catchiness 
of the line makes it stand out. It 
is worth while to strive for these 
appealing forms of expression. 

A skilful attorney eliminates 
the weak argument. He realizes 
that his strong argument is weak- 
ened by association with the 
points that are of doubtful value. 
Had the writer of a certain re- 
volver advertisement realized the 
truth of this, he would never have 
introduced that argument about 
revolvers being necessary lest the 
landing of the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast and the British on 
the Atlantic Coast should find us 
Americans revolverless and de- 
fenseless! We smile at such 
points and discount the stronger 
material. 

It is of great value in argument 
to get admissions. Get a man to 
admit that something is true and 
you have reached a common 
ground, a basis on which to prove 
something that he has not ad- 
mitted. A clever salesman for 
Whitehead & Hoag products 
wears a distinctive scarf-pin—not 
a flashy thing, but one that you 
cannot help noticing when you 
talk with him. This salesman 
was trying to sell a_ business- 
school proprietor a lot of watch- 
fobs bearing the name of the 
school. “But almost everybody 
has a fob,” argued the school man, 
“and I don’t believe fobs would 
get much attention.” “Almost 
every one has a scarf pin,” re- 
plied the salesman, “and yet you 
had not been talking with me for 
a minute before you noticed this 
pin of mine.” The salesman 
scored. because the school man 
knew that the statement was 
true. 

“Sweeping is the most disagree- 
able part of housekeeping, isn’t 
it?’ says the advocate for the 
vacuum cleaner. The housekeeper 
is willing to admit that, and thus 
the way is opened. 

The strength of the admission 
lies in the fact that it puts the 
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seller and the prospective buyer 
in agreement with each other; 
this state of mind is a great ad- 
vance over the naturally antago- 
nistic attitude where the prospec- 
tive buyer is prompted by instinct 
to say “No” often even when hav- 
ing some interest in the matter. 

Hypothetical argument is used 
with good effect by skilful de- 
baters. A familiar situation is de- 
picted that makes a certain. con- 
clusion apparent. This, by in- 
ference, strengthens the subse- 
quent claim that the seller. intro- 
duces. 

“T have bought several articles 
of this class,” wrote a prospective 
buyer to a_ sales correspondent 
some time ago, “but I have been 
disappointed in all of them.” 

“I am sorry to learn that,” re- 
plied the correspondent, “but I 
hope you won’t hold that against 
our goods. I certainly would not 
think that your food products 
were bad just because I had sev- 
eral times bought bad stuff from 
your competitors.” 


“Tf some one offered you $10,000 
in cash to complete a course of 
technical training, wouldn’t you 
jump at the offer?” asks the cor- 
respondent of a correspondence 


school. “Yet the truth is that 
$10,000 put out at interest would 
hardly yield you more than $600 
a year while statistics show that 
the man of technical training 
earns, on an average, $1,000 a 
year more than the man without 
technical training.” 

These hypothetical situations 
when illustrated with examples 
that are plain to the prospective 
buyer are very strong forms .of 
argument. 


WHERE THE ENDORSEMENT ENTERS 


The parallel case is frequently 
used to advantage. Here lies the 
great value of the endorsement. 
“You say you don’t believe that 
this piece of farm machinery will 
do what we claim? Well, neither 
did Henry Brown of Hillville be- 
lieve it. He expressed himself 
just as you have done. But look 
here what he says after a year’s 
trial of the machine.” 

The correspondence school re- 
ferred to convinces the carpenter 


that he can become a building 
contractor by citing case after 
case of how other carpenters, 
situated much as the prospective 
buyer is situated, have done that 
very thing. 

Courts of law put much stress 
on unbiased testimony. So 
testimonials are apparently from 
those who have none but cor- 
scientious reasons for favoring 
the thing endorsed, they are much 
stronger. Pointed, unbiased opin- 
ions are always strong features of 
advertisino matter. 

Hearsay evidence is rarely ad- 
mitted in courts of law. It is put 
down as being more or less unre- 
liable. Direct evidence, that 
which comes from first-hand 
knowledge, is what counts for 
most. He who takes part in com- 
mercial argument will do well to 
remember this. When he can 
speak from actual. knowledge, 
when he can put the tangible 
proof before the prospective 
buyer, he greatly increases his 
chance for selling. The National 
Cash Register Company insists 
that all explanations be made on 
the: machine itself, not on a pic- 
ture of it in a catalogue. 


ASSUME THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


It is often good tactics in sales 
work to take on “the burden of 
proving,” as the courts call it. 
“Come down here and look at the 
land, and if you are not more 
than satisfied to buy, we will 
stand all your traveling ex- 
penses.” It is hard to get away 
from such argument. Of course 
the fact is that many are so con- 
vinced by the force of the argu- 
ment that they buy without taking 
the trip. 

In sales argument, as in other 
forms, we frequently have to fight 
unwarranted conclusions. It is 
human to jump to conclusions 
from a few instances. A hundred 
machines may be put out on trial, 
and if the prospective buyer learns - 
that four or five were returned, 
he is likely to conclude that the 
machines were unsatisfactory. 
The seller must show that the 
fact that ninety-five of the ma- 
chines were so satisfactory that 
they were retained proves exactly 
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UCCESSFUL 


New 
Rate Wipe 
Card AN. | wo. j Thousand 


Beginning with the September 1912 issue, the new card showing a rate of $3.00 
per line, based on a guaranteed circulation of more than 600,000, will be effective. 
This new rate card is on exactly the same basis as every rate card published by 
Successful Farming in the last ten years. 


It is figured on the basis of half a cent a line per thousand circulation guar- 
anteed. We have always exceeded our guarantee by from 50,000 to 100,000 copies. 
Like all previous rate cards since the first one it is based on a better paper than 
was the one before it. Every one is agreed that each copy of Successful Farming 
is a better paper editorially and typographically than we printed for the same 
month in the previous year. ? 


The fact that more than half our old subscribers renew for two years or more is 
evidence of Successful Farming’s hold on the people. 


In no portion of the United States has the farm market developed or assumed the 
proportions that it has in Successful Farming’s territory, THE NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES, constituting, as it does) THE GREAT AGRICULTURAL HEART OF 
THE COUNTRY. > 


Notwithstanding these expensive improvements in the paper, this tremendous 
increase in its influence and this wonderful development of its territory, Success- 
ful Farming’s advertisers can still buy space at the same rate per thousand that 
was paid before. = 


We feel that our policy of carrying only clean, honest, highgrade advertisers 
whose honesty and integrity we could guarantee has had as much to do with Suc- 
cessful Farming’s cordial reception in the best farm homes of this country as has 
our strong, consistent editorial policy of being absolutely true and fearless in 
the interest of better farming methods, better farm home life and better protection 
for the farmer’s interests. 


Special, 


On all orders for space to be used up to and including the August 1912 issue, 
the old rate of $2.50 per line will apply. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


DES MOINES " : IOWA 
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the opposite of what the pros- 
pect has believed. These fallacious 
inferences must be fought ll 
along the line. It is human to ar- 
gue after the post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc (after this, therefore, on 
account of this) style, and it is 
up to the seller to show that the 
supposed cause of the effect re- 
ferred to was not really the cause. 
That a large order was placed for 
a certain machine is often used as 
an argument for the superiority 
of the machine; the truth may be 
that another machine was really 
preferred but could not be bought 
cheaply enough. 

It is not necessary to refute all 
the points of the enemy. One 
bold stroke that wipes out his 
leading point will often discount 
all his other points. For exam- 
ple: the claim that a certain ma- 
chine is more durable than other 
machines of its class may be com- 
pletely upset by showing that the 
machine has been on the market 
but a few years, and that, there- 
fore, its durability is only a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

Successful argument keeps 
straight to the mark—to a certain 
end in view. It is not side- 
tracked by discussions that lead 
nowhere. Everything introduced 
has some bearing on the end. The 
structure is carefully built up, the 
points demonstrated whenever 
possible, and the argument care- 
fully leads on to a conclusion. 


PRICE SHOULD BE HELD BACK 


In sales argument the obstacles 
to closing the sale should be let 
alone until desire has been built 
up. Price, unless low enough to 
be an attraction, is usually an ob- 
stacle and should be held back 
until the prospective buyer has 
been made to see that he really 
could use the article to advantage. 

Candor and fairness make a 
strong appeal to juries. Likewise, 
in sales argument, if the advocate 
by his fairness convinces the 
prospective buyer that what is 
said is perfectly true, a long step 
has been made. “Yes, there are 
other goods to be had cheaper, 
and probably some of them are 
worth their price, bu 
ing is lost by such adinissions, 


INK 


though the shrewd advocate wi i 
not voluntarily bring in these re{- 
erences to lower-priced goods. 

When the appeal to interest 
has been made and the various 
points in favor of the article have 
been demonstrated, the advocate 
is ready for the final appeal, which 
may have something of sentiment 
or emotion in it. The prospective 
buyer has been convinced that the 
article is desirable, but his natural 
tendency to hold on to his money 
may keep him from taking thie 
step. So recourse is had to tac- 
tics to force the closing of the 
sale. We can often use the direct 
command idea: “Order to-day.” 
“Tear off the coupon and mail it 
now.” But we are not limited to 
this kind of admonition. We can 
introduce other admonitions that 
have much subtle suggestion in 
them. “If you order this month 
you will get the special introduc- 
tory price.” “Come in to-day, and 
we can have the suit ready for you 
next Sunday.” “You will get the 
best selection if you place your 
order at once.” The skilful insur- 
ance man gets the clinching pay- 
ment in hand by pointing out that 
the payment will protect the pol- 
icytaker from the date his appli- 
cation is passed. 


THE CLOSING A FINE ART 


Closing is a fine art in both 
written and face-to-face salesman- 
ship. Making it easy to order— 
making the bottom of the letter a 
form for ordering. enclosing a 
card that the reader has only to 
sign, and other such expedients, 
bring many orders that otherwise 
would be lost in the shuffle. 

The objects of advertisements 
are various—ranging all the way 
from the mere effort to impress a 
name on the public down to the 
attempt to bring a cash order di- 
rect. This means, therefore, that 
not all advertisements are illustra- 
tions of complete argument: much 
is often left to the correspondent 
or to the dealer. But the sales 
correspondent, the circular writer 
and the dealer have as much need 
for a full knowledge of argument 
as any other man who seeks to 
mold opinions and to induce men 
to act. 
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[BBS AND BROWN ADDRESS 
AD-SELL LEAGUE 


he monthly meeting of the Ad- 
League of South Bend, Ind., 
ch 29, was one of the livest ses- 
s ever held by that organization. 
details of the dinner were in 
charge of a committee including Fred 
. Reed, of the Sutcliffe Printing Com- 
; John J. McErlain, of the South 
Engraving Company; .Frank P. 
ild, advertising manager of The 
une, and H. R. Beale, of the Oliver 
Works, all of South Bend, and 
B. Robitshek of the Rumley Com- 
, Laporte. 
D. Gibbs, 


former president of 
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the Associated Ad-Clubs of America and 
for years sales manager of the National 
Cash Register Company, presented a 
practical address. He was assigned the 
subject “Animate and Inanimate Sales- 
men.” Mr. Gibbs recounted _experi- 
ences had with the Cash Register 
Company and used them as _illustra- 
tions of success achieved through a 
combination of perseverance, judgment 
and ability to meet and overcome ob- 
stacles. 

Seth Brown, of Chicago, editor of 
Standard Advertising, honored the 
League by a “return engagement,” and 
in a most able manner spoke on “Ad- 
vertising Mediums.” He took up par- 
ticularly the matter of the selection of 
national advertising mediums. 

















Some Definite Things You Can Buy at The Business Bourse 





Complete detailed report on Bonus, 
Prize and Quota Plans of Stim- $65 


ulating Salesmen. 

Analysis of Price Maintenance, for both 
unpatented and patented articles, with 
exact wording of many forms of licenses 
and various methods of agreement, 


copy of vital part of court de- $100 


cisions. 

Procedure and Qualifications Necessary 
for Opening Advertising Agency, with 
detail of commission, customs and 
modes, and cost of operating $2 5 


and getting business. 


Portfolio of Good Form Letters and 
Follow-Ups from many sources, 
with comments. 


Analysis of Sales Convention Methods 
as to best practice and how to 
get the most out of it. 














| ing Agents; form for information from 





$25 | 


| and points of improvement. 


15 


| subject of (1) Addressing Machines; (2) 


National Canvass of Dealers for Infor- 
mation: In 8 cities over 100,000; seven 
between 25,000 and 100,000 and eight 
below 25,000. Time about 3 cams 
Cost $1 per dealer canvassed; $300 


minimum 


Facts About Large Edition Printing, 
with names of those equipped to $5 
handle it. 


Layout of a Data System for Advertis- 








clients, on which to base ad- 


vertising. $25 
Analysis of Catalog Problems (loose 
leaf), with list of best ones issued, $2 5 


Special Descriptive Report on general 








Adding Machines; (3) Duplicating De- 
vices (for any class of equipment) ¢ 
each 5 





Selling and Advertising Reporting Service (loose leaf) $50 per Year 





The Business Bourse, 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK, Editor and Counsel 
260-261 Broadway (opp. City Hall) New York 























1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the Aeaviest triple plate. 


show 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE AS 
ADVERTISERS SEE HIM 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS TALK 
PLAINLY AT MEETING OF NEW 
YORK REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB — 
0. C. HARN’S VIEWS—THE DIF- 
FICULT RESPONSIBILITY OF INTER- 
ESTING NON-ADVERTISERS IN AD- 
VERTISING 


On Monday night, April 8, at 
the Aldine Club, the Representa- 
tives Club had its April monthly 
dinner and once more the subject 
of the evening was “What Con- 
stitutes a Good Representative?” 

At this dinner the manufactur- 
ers’ sales and advertising mana- 
gers gave their views on the sub- 
ject. 

After an address of welcome, 
President Barrell introduced 
R. W. Floyd of Woman’s World 
as moderator. 

Mr. Floyd introduced the first 
speaker, Andrew Ross, vice-pres- 
ident and sales manager of Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, who 
said in part: 

A manufacturer and a_ publisher 
each has the same problem to face— 
that of merchandising. A good rep- 
resentative is one who is a merchan- 
diser—not a peddler of space nor a 
teller of circulation, number and 
kind of readers, printing, etc. He 
must know advertisers’ needs and 
problems and help solve them. : 

A bill has just been introduced in 
Washington by Congressman Campbell, 
which makes it compulsory that a man- 
ufacturer’s name appear on all goods 
in inter-state or foreign commerce. 
This bill is aimed at dishonest brands, 
mail-order brands. prison-made goods 
and sweat shop goqds. 

There is no guarantee of either quan- 
tity or quality in non-advertised, non- 
trade-marked goods. 

There are no Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
sold to any jobber who sells any pri- 
vate brand of corn flakes. 

This bill as considered from the 
standpoint of consumer is excellent. 
The Pure Food law lets the consumer 
know what is in the package he buys 
—whether it be shoes, food, clothing, 
etc. 

The competition is worse from pri- 
vate brands that graft on advertised 
brands. Prison-made products are 
made by tubercular patients, etc. If 
these products had the name of 
maker on them there would be no 
market for them. The goods espe- 
cially referred to are cigars, shoes, 
shirts, stockings. overalls, trousers, pet- 
ticoats, etc. In the last five years the 
production of these articles has_in- 
creased remarkably. They find their 
market in the homes of the poor and 


this is one of the reasons for the great 
increase of the white plague. 
Mail-order houses are also hit by ti 
legislation. An unknown house wh 
name is not printed on the label can 
to mail-order houses and get away w 
it. In the corn flakes business priv: 
brands are not marketed honestly. T! 
trade on Kellogg’s name. The priv 
brand is not profitable to anybody. Th 
consumer pays the same price 


moe 


AOax<a> 


°Q 


goods of inferior quality. 


The next speaker was O. 
Harn, advertising manager of 1) 
National Lead Company. In t: 
ing his idea of what a represen 
tive ought to be he said: 


First, I don’t care for the repre- 
sentative who has nothing to say but is 
age 111 Broadway and stops in. 
he advertising manager is generally a 
pretty busy man and has to do things 
to hold his job. 

He is glad to see representatives 
who have something interesting to say 
about making money for National Lead 
eeeay. He is only interested in 
that. 

Second: The attitude of a repre- 
sentative toward his own proposition 
should be that of a man trying to 
make the National Lead Company put 
the proposition on their payroll as a 
salesman. Trouble with some men is 
that they are not sure, but hope the 
ge age can do some good. It is 
ike the story of the man who was 
asked to speak at the funeral of his 
bitterest enemy, who said in closing, 
“We all hope he has gone to the place 
where we know he ain’t.” 

Third: <A representative wishing his 
proposition put on the National Lead 
Company’s payroll as an_ effective 
salesman, should .come with some defi- 
nite idea of good in mind; find out all 
about the business; who people are who 
ought to buy; what they want, how 
much money they have to spend, etc. 
This information can be gotten from 
trade and consumers about any article. 

A representative with right concep- 
tion of his proposition can get this 
by analyzing hom the retailer and then 
call upon the manufacturer with a con- 
structive idea. 

Never call for the first time unless 
you have a constructive proposition. 

Fourth: <A representative should not 
study so much on how to present his 
proposition in the right light, but should 
rather help to make his magazine a 
good salesman for the manufacturer. 
More good can be done by men out 
seeing manufacturers and the trade and 
being constantly in touch with condi- 
tions than can be done by the man at 
the top in the office. 

Representatives are better trained to 
think and observe than ordinary sales- 
men. They should weave their con- 
clusions for more effective campaigns 
upon employer and manufacturer by 
cleaning up columns and eliminating 
any advertising that hurts clean adver- 
tising. This is constructive work and 
a representative owes it to his em- 
ployer. 


The next speaker was J. G. 
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A. M. Briggs Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Official Solicitors of the Poster Advertising Association 


Announce the Appointment of 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 


as Eastern Manager 


With temporary office at 286 Fifth Avenue, New York ° 
’Phone Madison Square 454 


Mr. Ruggles and his staff of solicitors are now in a 
position to render Eastern advertisers the same direct. per- 
sonal service that enables us to successfully handle the 
Poster Advertising for eighty-seven advertisers, among 


them the following: 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
Pabst’s Blue Ribbon Beer 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Piedmont Cigarettes 
Velvet Tobacco 

Baker Electric Vehicles 
Fisk Tires 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 

Williams’ Pickles 

Towle’s Maple Syrup 
Superior Underwear 

Comet Rice 

Kaufman Clothes 

Zymole Trokeys 

Log Cabin Maple Syrup 


Clysmic Water 

Cook’s Imperial Champagne 
Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour 
Michigan Stoves 

Black Cat Hosiery 

Blanke’s Coffee 

Lewis “66” Rye 

Sandab’s Cigars 

California Fruit Canners 
Duke’s Mixture 

Star Tobacco 

Good-Luck Butterine ° 
Dittman Shoes 

Ederheimer Stein Clothing 
Western Worsted Mills _ 
Ralston Pancake Flour 


A. M. BRIGGS COMPANY 


Hippodrome Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices 


286 Fifth Avenue—New York 
1306 Kesner Bldg.—Chicago 
461 Market Street—San Francisco 
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Thirteen 
Consecutive Months 
of Advertising Gain 








During March, 1912, The 
Chicago Record-Herald 
contained 2,246 columns of 
advertising, a gain of 185 
columns over March, 1911, 
completing an unbroken 
record of advertising gains 
for thirteen consecutive 
months. The total gain 
of The Chicago Record- 
Herald in this pericd far 
exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 














PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


has for its foundation the most 
vital of editorial policies—the 
teaching of Health, Hygiene 
and Right Living. 


The circulation radiates en- 

thusiasm, confidence and _ intel- 

ligence—the: three great essen- 

tials in the producing of profit- 

making returns for advertisers. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E, Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


| distribution. 
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Timolat, President Oa). and 
Chemical Company (Dioxo 
He said: 


First: We must interest non 
tisers in the value of advertising. 

Second: The problem to mec 
the work representatives must dk 
most effective to advertisers is to 
the advertiser’s problem. 

He said that some of the best s 
tions have come from interviews 
representatives; more help has 
from them than from other source 

The man who starts in to ady 
may be a failure through poor distri 
tion, etc. N. did business 
inally through the medical prof 
and medical journals onty and got 
If they had not had 
distribution their advertising 
probably have been a failure. 

The big questions and important 
to people in the drug line are sil 
tution, cut-rate druggists and _ sclling 
articles below fixed price. 

The serial number on package re- 
lieves the wholesale and retail druggist 
of responsibility and he therefore sells 
the article with the most profit. 

Advertised artictes cost more, say 
some people, and the retailer uses that 
argument to sell non-advertised goods 
and make more profit. 

There are 45,000 druggists in this 
country and their sales average $8,000 
a year. Their net profit is very small 


| and accordingly they try to sell articles 





that give them the most profit. 

Every advertiser that stops adv 
ing hurts the profession. 

Hence, every representative 
have thorough knowledge of a 
proposition before seeing him. 

If a representative takes an account 
just to swell the advertising columns 
of his magazine and that account is a 
failure, it is going to hurt and react 
on the whole business. 

A representative should know enough 
of the problem to go at it squarely and 
fairly and determine rightly and _ hon- 
estly in his own mind whether the busi- 
ness could be a success or failure in his 
publication. He should know fully 
questions of distribution, profit to re- 
tailers, etc. 

A representative’s mission is to ex- 
ploit knowledge of things that will do 
good in the world. He is a partner in 
the enterprise with the manufacturer, 
and he must consider the success of the 
article that is to be advertised. 


rtis- 


must 
man’s 


The next speaker was H. D. 
Nims, who is a specialist on the 
legal side of unfair competition 

The point he made was that the 
elimination of unfair competition 
was up to the magazines them- 
selves in a great part. ~ 

The meeting was then thrown 
open for general discussion. A 
very a question 
asked by F. E. Gauss of | 
lier’s, of Mr. ‘rimolat He want- 
ed to know how the Oakland 
Chemical Company came to ad- 
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vertise to the consumer a prepar- 
tion on which he had wide dis- 
ribution, but which up to this 
‘ime has been advertised only to 
he medical profession and was 

that time being prescribed by 
them. How did he surmount the 
lifficulties attending upon objec- 
tions from the profession that 
eneral publicity was not ethical. 
Mr. Timolat replied by saying: 
“About 1905 the American Med- 
ical Association passed _resolu- 
‘(ions objecting to putting a cir- 
cular in the bottle about uses of 
Dioxogen, which suggestions 
were for external uses only, al- 
ihough it is a well-known fact 
that the Dioxogen was prescribed 
internally in many cases. The 
Oakland Company has made a 
lIlydrogen Peroxide that was 
staple and they thought the med- 
ical profession’s attitude was 
arbitrary. When the medical 
profession threatened to black- 
list them they advertised straight 
to the consumer.” 


———_+05-— 
AUGUSTA AD MEN ELECT 
DELEGATES 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
\d Men’s Club of Augusta, Ga., April 
1, all of the old officers were re-elected 
for another term, without opposition. 
It was argued that the officers had not 
been in office long enough to show what 
they could do for the organization, and 
for that reason, they were named for 
re-election. 

The meeting was a very. enjoyable 
affair. There were a good number pres- 
ent, and during the evening they en- 
joyed a Dutch lunch, which had been 
prepared for the occasion. 

At this meeting C. B. Hanson was 
named as the official delegate of the 
club to the Dallas meeting, and he and 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones will represent Au- 
gusta ably. 


a Se 
PRICE MANAGER CABLE CO. 


Edward K. Price has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Stardard 
Underground Cable Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. Mr. Price was for a num- 
ber of years in the publicity depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, but for the 
past two yeats has been engaged in 
agency work with G. P. Blackiston, of 
Pittsburgh. 


tp 
“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR’S” 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


Warren C. Klein was put in charge 
of the New York office of the Christian 
Science Monitor, April 15. He has 
been cornected with the paper for some 
time. He succeeds John C. Cook, 





To our question as to their 
most satisfactory market, many 
manufacturers of goods for home 
and family use have unhesitating- 
ly named the small town, village 
and country districts. 


Some are very emphatic, some 
are cautious, some simply “admit” 
it. They all know that 65% of 
the 20,000,000 families in the 
United States live outside the 
cities. The census told them 
that. 


They also learned that while 
the cost of living in these “out- 
side” districts has increased 10%. 
the earning and buying power of 
their inhabitants has increased 
over 50% since the preceding cen- 
sus. 


_ We cannot tell you how to 
reach all of those 13,000,000 
homes, but we can lead you 


straight into 250,000 of them each 


week; and that’s a splendid start. 

















GRIT goes out a quarter of a 
million strong each week (recent 
issues all over 300000) into over 
12,000 towns and villages. GRIT 
is handled by its own boy agents 
and carriers, and was the pioneer 
in the circulation plan later 
adopted by The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

GRIT is full of advertising 


week after week, “but there’s al- 
ways room for another good one.” 


























We are at your service anytime 
anywhere, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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THE ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER AND HIS BOSS 


A CONFESSION FROM THE MAN WHO 
HAS LEARNE? THAT THE BOSS IS 
GENERALLY RIGHT — TWO _IN- 
STANCES WHERE A LITTLE DEFI- 
NITE KNOWLEDGE HELPED — A 
WRONG DEFINITION OF EFFICIENCY 
By an ex-Advertising Manager. 
Back in the days when I was a 

cub, I used to wonder how the 

boss ever made a success of the 
business anyway. He was a man- 

ufacturer—and a good one—but I 

was a “trained advertising man’ 

and was hired to know about that 
part of the business. I resented 
his interference, and said so 
without having enough attention 
paid to me to get myself fired. By 
and by I came to see that the 
boss was right about two-thirds 
of the time, and a little later | 
realized that it was his own busi- 
ness anyway, and he had a right 


to be wrong the other third if he 


felt like it. But just as soon as 
I. came to that conclusion, 
strangely enough he quit inter- 
fering, and let me run my own 
department pretty much as I saw 
fit ever after. I was not so con- 
scious as I used to be though, of 
the “trained advertising man,” 
and took as suggestions things 
that used to be handed me in the 
form of commands. I once 
swelled with pride when the 
solicitor for the “Narrowgauge 
Weakly” told me what a great 
man |] was, but I learned to re- 
mind him gently that it was the 
firm’s money I was spending, not 
my own. 

I remember one 
first year with this house, which 
hurt my pride worse, and _ inci- 
dentally did me more real good, 
than almost anything else. I had 
a hunch—you can’t call it by any 
more dignified term—that we 
were not spending enough money 
in the newspapers in certain ter- 
ritories. We were using a list 
of magazines which, strange to 
relate, I didn’t want to change, 
but I noticed several “holes” in 
the newspaper list. Birmingham, 
Alabama, I remember as one 


incident in my 


» estly 
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town where we “ought to use 
papers and didn’t.” There were 
plenty of others, but that one will 
suffice. 

So I went to work like a little 
Billy Brighteyes to make an anal- 
ysis which would prove that our 
list of newspapers was all wrong, 
and incidentally entrench me high 
in the boss’s favor. I patted my- 
self on the back many a time at 
the thought of all the night work 
| was doing for the good of the 
house, and I could almost feel 
the raise” which, naturally, 
would be forthcoming. 

I went over the sales records 
for five years back, and I made 
out an analysis sheet like this, 
for every state in the country. 

Believe me, it was some work, 
and took some time to get up 
those figures. But I did it, and 
when |] was through I had figures 
to show the relative sales by 
years in towns where we did use 
newspapers and where we did 
not, and I depended upon the last 
column—the percentage on the 
net sales which had been spent in 
newspaper advertising in the par- 
ticular town—to show that a cer- 
tain percentage spent in Birming- 
ham, for example, would raise the 
sales in the same ratio as a sim- 
ilar sum spent in Memphis. My 
grand totals, by states, showed 
a low percentage of the net sales 
spent in newspapers, and I hon- 
believed that the figures 
proved that a small increase in 
the percentage would greatly 
augment the sales. And I re- 
lied upon my tabulation by towns 
to show just where the money 
should be applied. 

I took the analysis in to the 
boss, one Spring morning. I 
don’t think the sun ever shone 
quite so brightly as it did when 
[ went in, and I doubt if an 
eclipse ever happened more 
swiftly. 

The boss looked the first page 
over, and listened to my explana- 
tion. I had it arranged alpha- 
betically; Alabama and Birming- 
ham right on top, naturally; and 
Birmingham happened to be one 
of my towns where I expected to 
prove something. The _ boss 
listened, as I said, and then laid 
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Interesting Lhing’s are 
lappening in Albany NY 


—and one is the wonderful growth of 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


Present Guaranteed Circulation 


Daily 22,800 
Sunday 23,000 


This is Ten Times the circulation of 
any other Morning Paper in Albany 
and over 6,000 in excess of the Albany 
Evening Journal. 


THE PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


George J. Auer, Business Manager 


The John M. Branham Company, Representatives, 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


The Knickerbocker Press 
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his nicely manicured finger on 
Birmingham. 

“Don’t you know,” he re- 
marked in his dry, cold way, 
“that you can’t generalize until 
you have all the facts? You can’t 
multiply a known quantity by X 
and get anything except an un- 
known. This analysis is pretty 
nearly represented by X.” 

I was a hotheaded youth, and 
came back at him with a pro- 
test. 

“Here’s Birmingham,” he went 
on, ignoring me, “so many thou- 
sand population, and the Lord 
only knows what they are, judg- 
ing from your analysis. What 
sort of population is it? What 
are the Birmingham industries? 
ls the bulk of the population of 
a kind which will buy our 
product? 

“Your figures are all right,” he 
went on, after I had time to let 
it sink in, “but you have left out 
a vital factor. What sort of pop- 
ulation is it, in each of these 
towns you are talking about? 
Find that out, and add it to your 
analysis, and I think you will see 


the reason why we are using the 
papers just where we are.” 
And I had been wasting good 


energy swearing at the “bone- 
head who made out the list and 
left out some of the best towns 
on the map!” 

That was my first lesson, and 
the second was not long in com- 
ing. Sales were falling off grad- 
ually in certain territory in the 
Middle West, and the sales man- 
ager jumped his assistant out 
there to try and stem the tide. 
Meanwhile I prepared some par- 
ticularly strong competitive 
copy, in which 1 besought the 
consumer to examine the brand 
most carefully. I laid emphasis 
upon the inferior quality which 
was being “foisted upon the pub- 
lic,” and told where and how the 
genuine might be obtained. I 
wanted to get it out there in a 
hurry, and I told the boss that a 
prompt O. K. was imperative. 

He looked at me in a sort of 
absent manner, and said, “Yes, 
yes; very well.” Three days 
later, after I had fumed and fret- 
ted about without being able to 
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get to him, he called me in. “S 
and-so,’ he remarked casually, 
menuoning one of our. strony 
competitors, “have gone into tl 
street cars and billboards throug): 
iat territory, with news of 
sampling campaign they are put- 
ting on—telling the people 
wach ior the sampling crew an: 
to put off purchases of the good: 
until they come. I didn’t kn 
that when you brought this co; 
in the other day, but I know 
now. It is usually wise to find 
outs the exact cause of a thin: 
before applying a remedy. | 
think you will see why this cop 
will not do.” I did. 


THE BOSS GOT ALL THE FACTS 


Now mind you, | had been tel 
ing my sympathetic friends in th: 
organization what a fool thing it 
was to delay—how the thing 
ought to be nipped in the bud 
together with a whole lot of fool 
rot about initiative and efficiency. 
I accused the boss of sitting there 
and letting his business go to 
ruin without lifting a finger to 
help it. I was so full of cock- 
sure conceit that I was actually 
on the point of sending the copy 
out anyhow, and “saving the day” 
in spite of the powers that were 
And all the time I hadn't a no- 
tion of what I was going to save 
it from except that it was “com- 
petition.” But the boss waited 
until he was sure of what he had 
to deal with, and ran no risks of 
trying to put out a fire with gaso- 
lene. 

Those were my two biggest 
brushes with the boss, and they 
set me back in my own estima- 
tion more than I sometimes care 
to admit. I had a notion, in 
those days, that efficiency con- 
sisted of doing something ver) 
original and doing it all of a sud- 
den. If the originality didn't 
materialize, it must be made up 
in all the more suddenness. | 
often think, not altogether pleas- 
urably, of the ‘ ‘snappy’ fashion 
in which I used to dictate the 
answers to my morning’s mail, 
ond how I flattered myself that 
my short, pithy sentences grasped 
tne meat of the cocoanut and 
squeezed it dry without any pre- 
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lini caries, Or any concessions to 
the foolish conventionalities. I 
thins it did make an impression 
my stenographers, and my 
stant”—so-called because it 
led better than “filing clerk” 
d to think me a young whirl- 
but if account had been 
of the number of times an 
‘y had to be answered twice 
ise ] failed to grasp all the 
ts the first time, my stock 

d have fallen. 


A FORGIVING LOT 


I was “too busy to 
days have . since 
done me many a service. They 
are a forgiving lot, fortunately, 
and | think have long since come 
to the comfortable conclusion 
that the man who is always too 
busy to see them isn’t worth see- 
ing. It is a peculiar fact I have 
noticed that the flattering guff 
handed out by the solicitor is 
usually inversely proportionate to 
the value of his medium. 

Before I close these rather 
rambling remarks, I must tell an 


e men 
in those 


1 had with the boss 
over the house-organ I started 
tor dealers. I had a fine vein of 
boost talk in my system, and was 
fond of drawing comparisons b.- 
tween Napoleon’s Old Guard and 
the man who can’t be downed— 
you know, the regular inflated 
gabfest variety of machine-made 
enthusiasm. I told the dealer all 
about the “trend of the times,” 
also how to succeed and how to 
be an optimist. I quoted all the 
“gems of business thought” | 
could steal, from Elbert to Emer- 
son—and that’s a pretty wide 
range. 

A fresh copy of the third issue 
was laid on the boss’s desk, and 
came back to me with this in- 
scription on the front cover—in 
red ink 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
the dealers who handle our goods 
are sometimes gentlemen?” 

It hadn’t occurred to me before 
that it is a plain insult to tell 
some men to “Do it Now.” 

So the boss was usually right, 
and I learned in time that the 


experience 








Advertising Represen- 
tative Wanted 


Toronto Saturday Night in- 
vites confidential correspond- 
ence from high-grade experi- 
enced advertising men who are 
open to consider coming to 
Canada and joining the adver- 
tising staff of the finest and 
most successful weekly paper 
in Canada. Headquarters 
would be in Montreal, with 
complete charge of advertising 
in Eastern Canada. Salary 
would start between $2,500 and 
$3,000 with very bright future 
prospects. 
Address Correspondence. 


TORONTO 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


Saturday Night Bldg. , Toronto, Canada 


_P. S. Correspondence invited only 
from experienced high-grade men 
with successful records. 








To Trade Paper 
Advertising Representatives : 


We have an excellent position open 
for a really first-class experienced 
Trade Paper advertising representa- 
tive. Headquarters would be in 
Toronto and territory, would be that 
city and the Province of Ontario. 
Salary would commence at from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per year, according 
to. record. and ability, with aaa 
future seomere, The publication— 
“CONSTRUCTION”—is_ the only 
architectural and structural publica- 
tion in Canada and is one of the 
finest and most successful trade 
yapers in this country. The entire 
set: il management would be given 
a competent man after ability had 
been demonstrated. We have also a 
similar position open in our Montreal 
branch office embracing the Eastern 
Canada representation. As owners 
and publishers of six old established 
Trade Papers we are in a position 
to offer exceptional opportunities to 
high grade men. Correspondence 
will be treated confidentially and 
should give fullest particulars of ex- 
perience. Will pay expenses to 
Toronto for conference. 
Address 
H. GAGNIER, LIMITED, 
Saturday Night Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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title of advertising manager 
didn’t give me a corner of all 
useful knowledge. I learned to 
modify that old saw about going 
to the doctor and telling him 
what to prescribe, to include the 
condition “unless you know some- 
thing about yourself which the 
doctor ought to know and 
doesn’t.” You would hardly go 
to an architect and attempt to dic- 
tate how he should draw the 
plans of your new house, but if 
you knew there was a sink-hole 
where he was planning to build 
the back porch you would be 
quite justified in insisting that it 
go somewhere else. 

The boss isn’t always so black 
as he is painted, so let’s give him 
his due. He generally comes 
through with the salary checks on 
time. 


DOING AWAY WITH DINWIDDIE 


About _a year ago Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Company saw the light 
and dispensed with the publicity ser- 
vices of William Dinwiddie. Their 
advertising account was then again put 
in charge of the advertising agency 
which handled it before Mr. Dinwid- 
die’s publicity service was employed. 
Since that time his abilities in the pur- 
suit of securing something for nothing 
have sbeen actively employed by the 
Lovell-McConnell Company in tooting 
the message of the Klaxon Horn. We 
can now authoritatively announce that 
the Lovell-McConnell Company has dis- 
pensed with Mr. Dinwiddie’s services 
in its behalf and that such publicity 
as they may desire in the future will 
appear in the advertising columns and 
will be paid for. 

Currency reform would seem to be 
the only customer he has left.—A. N. 
P. A. Bulletin. 


at OH 
JOHN B. CONNER DEAD 


John B. Conner, president of the 
Indiana Farmer Company and the sec- 
ond state statistician of Indiana, died 
at his home in Indianapolis, April 7, 
following an illness of two weeks. 

Death was due primarily to heart 
disease. 

Mr. Conner was eighty years old. 
For nearly forty years he had been 
identified with the Indiana Farmer 
Company. He formerly was a member 
of the Indiana General Assembly and 
was a member of the Indianapolis 
Board of Public Safety under Mayor 
Denny. 

sellin 

The Ad Club of Columbia, S. C., gave 
a very pleasant dinner at the Ridgewood 
— April 4 in tonor of its new mem- 
ers. 


INK 
NEW AD CLUB IN MINNEAPOLIS 


After having obtained a member- 
ship of 1,100 and having taken up 
practically every department of civic 
endeavor from an advertising stand. 
point, the Publicity Club of Minne. 
apolis, realizing that a_ consolidated 
bureau, similar to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, was necessary in 
that city, turned over the surplus in 
its treasury of $5,000 for the organ- 
izing of the Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
merce Association. 

Out of the money left in the 
treasury the advertising men took the 
meagre sum of $250 to organize the 
Minneapolis Advertising Forum of 
fifty picked men. ‘The objects of this 
club are to study advertising and to 
apprehend and assist in bringing to 
justice amyone using fraudulent or 
misleading advertising. 

There has been incorporated in the 
by-laws of the club the statement that 
any member who makes, publishes, dis- 
seminates or circulates, or causes to 
be made, published, disseminated or 
circulated any false or misleading ad- 
vertisements, by this act immediately 
forfeits membership in the club. 

The club purposes to see that two 
laws are placed on the statute books of 
the State of Minnesota when the legis- 
lature convenes. One is the Printers’ 
Ink law and the other is an act for the 
establishment of a State Board of 
Advertising which will pass on the 
general qualifications, give examina- 
tions and issue certificates of Registra- 
tion to advertisers. 

The club intends to divide its active 
membership into two parts as soon as 
this law is passed. One part will be 
known as Applicants for Registered 
Advertisers certificates and the other 
will be Registered Advertisers. 

The Minneapolis Advertising Forum 
is simply an outgrowth of the Minnea- 
— Publicity Club which was the 
argest advertising club in America at 
the time of the change. The officers are 
as_ follows: 

President, W. B. Morris, advertising 
and sales manager of the Northwestern 
Knitting Company; first vice-president, 
Allen D. Albert, associate publisher of 
the Minneapolis Tribune; second vice- 
president, Mac Martin, president of the 
Mac Martin Advertising Company; 
secretary, H. . Barnes, advertising 
manager of the Russell Miller Milling 
Company; treasurer, John Preis- 
man, of Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany. 

shail acacia 


ALBERT CLARK POTTER DEAD 


Aibert Clark Potter, connected with 
Dauchy & Co., New York, died April 5 
of Bright’s disease at his home in 
Brooklyn. He was fifty-four years old, 
a graduate of Rutgers College, and was 
distantly related to the late Bishop H. C. 
Potter. He was unmarried. 

—_————_+or—————_ 


L. D. Stocking, formerly advertising 
manager of the Shaw-Walker Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Neenah Paper Com- 
pany. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 





Seller of Unwholesome Food Held 
Liable for Damages.—In Doyle vs. 
Fuerst & Kraemer (La. 56 So. 906) it 
is held that the principle of “let the 
purchaser beware” does not prevail in 
selling foods but that he who sells un- 
wholesome food is liable for damages to 
one who is hereby made ill; furthermore, 
that the limit of damages is not the 
price of the article. In this particular 
case the sum of one hundred dollars 
was held not to be excessive dz aages 
for the illness. 

Coca-Cola Not Adulterated Within 
the Meaning of the Law.—In the case 
of the United States against Forty Bar- 
rels and Twenty Kegs of Coca-Cola, 
the Court held that Coca-Cola is not 
adulterated within the meaning of the 
Foods and Drugs Act because it con- 
tained caffeine nor misbranded because, 
though called Coca-Cola, is does not 
contain any material element derived 
from the leaves of the cola plant. 


Expediency Not Good Argument for 
Restraining Interstate Trade.—If the 
effect of an agreement between manu- 
facturers is clearly to restrain inter- 
state trade within the scope aimed at 
by the Sherman Law, the manufacturers 
cannot come into Court and make the 
expediency of the action a valid de- 
fence of nor save themselves by argu- 
ment as to the wisdom or want of wis- 
dom of the Sherman Act. And if the 
articles are unpatented, the fact that 
one step in the process is covered by 
patent and patent license does not en- 
able the manufacturers to enter into a 
combination to control prices clearly in 
restraint of interstate commerce. 
(United States vs. Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., 191 F. 172.) 


“Let the Seller Beware,’”’—If a false 
representation is made by a seller con- 
cerning a matter about which he pre- 
sumably has full knowledge, and he 
makes such representation positively as 
an exasting fact rather than as a mere 
opinion, the buyer is not bound by law 
to make inquiries. Westerman vs. 
Corder, 119 P., 868 

Test as to Being Engaged in Inter- 
state Commerce.—If a concern makes 
its product in one state but has ware- 
houses in other states and its trade ex- 
tends over several states, it is engaged 
in interstate commerce, says the Court 
in The United States vs. Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. 

Oysters Articles of Interstate Com- 
merce Until Sold.—The transportation 
of oysters from one state to another 
is within the “‘meanin 
States Constitution, Art. 1, says the 
Court in the case of D. E. Foote & 
Co. vs. Clagett, 81 A. 511. The oys- 
ters are articles of interstate com- 
merce, when brought in from another 
State, until sold, and therefore a 
Statute that imposes a tax on them be- 
fore they can be sold interferes with 
interstate commerce. 
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Say 
Paw- tuck -et 


Kankakee is a good 
town and so is Kalamazoo 
and Keokuk, too, but—we 
are talking about Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. It 
is located in the very cen- 
tre of the richest manu- 
facturing district of this 
country. Its people are 
highly paid, principally 
textile workers. Their 
wants are many. They 
supply these wants easily 
because of a liberal wage. 

The best evidence of 
this condition is that in 
our columns, Providence 
advertisers consume forty- 
five per cent. of our adver- 
tising space, thereby say- 
ing doubly “Pawtucket is 
a rich field, The Evening 
Times alone covers it.” 

This newspaper stands 
in an A-No. 1 rank of 
proven circulation news- 
papers. Any test asked 
for is not only granted but 
we consider it a real joy 
to accede to the desire. 

The_ Association of 
American Advertisers has 
given us their certificate 
of circulation. We guar- 
antee our circulation on 
the “Rebate-Backed Guar- 
antee” plan and all our 
books are open to legiti- 
mate scrutiny by serious 
minded advertisers and 
agents. 

Circulation, 
over 19,000. 

Ask A. A. A. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, or send for 
rebate-backed guarantee. 


The Evening 
Times 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


net paid, 
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LAYING DEEP THE FOUN- 
DATIONS OF ADVER- 
TISING 


AN EXTENDED PRELIMINARY PEKIOD 
SPENT IN MAKING SURE IN RE- 
GARD TO THE PRIME REQUISITES 
—THE LONG SEARCH AFTER A 
GOOD TRADE-MARK—CO-OPERATION 
DEEMED BETTER THAN ONE-MAN 
POWER 


By George W. Coleman, 
Director of Publicity: of the W. H. 
McElwain Co. 

For twenty years as advertis- 
ing manager and publisher I was 
selling or making advertising 
space. For less than that num- 
ber of months now I have been 
devoting my energies to the buy- 
ing and using of advertising 
space. While I was on the one 
side of the fence I thought I 
knew quite well just how things 
looked on the other side, but now 
that I am on the other side, with 
the new point of view, I find 


some things looking substantially 


different. 

I experienced, 
some time ago, a 
similar change of 
opinion in regard 
to automobiles, 
caused by a _ simi- 
lar change in 
point of view. In 
looking at an auto- 
mobile on the street 
from the outside I 
had always thought 
that eight miles an 
hour was a reason- 
able speed for any 
sane well-meaning automobilist. 
When I began to ride in auto- 
mobiles I came to the conclu- 
sion that under many circum- 
stances eight miles an hour in an 
automobile is worse than creep- 
ing and that any ordinarily red- 
blooded man would almost rather 
get out and walk. The point of 
view certainly does make a big 
difference. 

When I began to study adver- 
tising agencies from my new 
point of view as a buyer of 
service and space for a particu- 
lar concern, I found certain qual- 
ities in them which had appearéd 


INK 


to me most admirable as a sce‘ler 
of space, very unprofitable and 
unworkable in the new relat 
ship. I had supposed whe: 
came to mv new position tha 
knew all that anyone needed 
know concerning all of the 
ter known advertisine agen 
large and small, throughout 
country; but I determined at the 
start to give myself the benefit of 
the doubt, so made a canvass of 
a large number of these agencies 
from the point of view of a man 
who didn’t know anything and 
wanted to learn it all. My point 
of view in each case, of course, 
was the requirements of the pub- 
licity department of the W. H, 
McElwain Company, large man- 
ufacturers of men’s shoes. 
Some very strong predilections 
of twenty years’ standing shrank 
considerably under this investiga- 
tion, and, in other directions, 
agencies with which I had had 
the least acquaintance assumed 
very considerable proportions 
Finally, my choice fell upon an 
organization of which, at the 
start, I had _ the 
least direct knowl- 
edge and with the 
individuals of 
which I _ happened 
to have no _ per- 
sonal acquaintance 
whatever. 

With a consid- 
erable number of 
very intimate and 
highly valued 
friends in the vari- 
ous agencies in dif- 
ferent cities, and 

with a deep sense of loyalty and 
obligation to the advertising in- 
terests of my own city and sec- 
tion of the country, it was no 
easy task to determine and 
select purely on merit, the 
agency that would in all prob- 
ability be best adapted to fur- 
nish sound counsel and give 
effective co-operation to the 
W. H. McElwain. Company in 
helping them to solve the intri- 
cate problems that were bound up 
in their determination to depart 
from a firmly intrenched prin- 
ciple of seventeen years’ standing 
and adopt and employ advertising 
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THE “Traveling 
Demonstration” of 
BUCKEYE COVERS is the most 


expensive and the most profitable 
single advertisement ever issued by 
apaper mill. J¢ pays us to send it to 
any progressive user or producer of 
printed matter who is interested in 
new methods of saving and making 
money. Jt wi// pay you to write for 
it vow, on your business letterhead. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are the Standard Papers for 
Economically Effective Business Literature. Best 
at the price, and best regardless of price for most 
cover work. Get the “Traveling Demonstration” 
and see for yourself. 


USE BUCKEYE (Ovtss 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Agencies in principal cities of U. S., Canada and England 
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as a force in advancing their 
business. The agency we finally 
selected seemed in character, tem- 
perament and experience best 
suited to meet our peculiar re- 
quiréments. 

The task of shaping an adver- 
tising policy for the W. H. Mc- 
Elwain Company was complicated 
by the fact that their shoes had 
never been named or _trade- 
marked by the company in any 
way for themselves and that their 
output was largely through job- 
bers and big retailers, who have 
their own special brands stamped 
upon the shoes they buy from the 
McElwain Company. It was still 








on every 
McELWAIN 


McELWAIN FIVE 

Men's Patent Colt 
7-button Sh: 

Nabob lest, m nee 
calf top 


The smart dress shoe is always patent leather. 
Not all patent leather is good, but the buying 
power behind 


McElwain Shoes 


insures patent leather of just as good quality as 
can be had. McElwain Shoes have style and 
finish, and are made upon smart Fifth Avenue 
lasts. Any man wearinga McElwain Shoe may 
feel confident of that part of his dress. 


W. H. McElwain Company, Boston 
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IN WHICH QUALITY IS EMPHASIZED 


further complicated by an_ in- 


tricacy in the channels of dis- 
tribution such as I have never 
found a parallel for elsewhere. 
For anyone even to suggest an 
advertising policy for the W. H. 
McElwain Company without first 
getting a clear and comprehensive 
idea of their unique methods of 
distribution would be to invite 
failure at once. Then, too, with 
a rapidly and constantly growing 
organization which in seventeen 
years has been expanding itself 
to. take care of a manufacturing 
business which began at $75,000 
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a year and is now running to $15,- 
000,000 a year, we find still an- 
other phase of the subject requir- 
ing the closest attention. 

The W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany, besides reaching the job- 
bing trade in the usual way, has 
the closest possible proprietary 
relationships with four big 
wholesale concerns, each one of 
which is working under an en- 
tirely separate organization in 
different and in the same locali- 
ties and competing with each 
other for trade. Then the Mc- 
Elwain Company has two other 
sales divisions, each entirely sep- 
arate from the other, both of 
which sell direct to different 
kinds of retail trade in the same 
territory. 

In the midst of all these ram- 
ifications and with the changes 
and additions which are con- 
stantly occurring, an advertising 
man who is more or less—and 
mostly less—acquainted with the 
shoe business found that the 
only safe and sane method of 
procedure in establishing an ad- 
vertising policy under such con- 
ditions was to make haste slowly. 
It was therefore more than six 
months after I first took up the 
work before I was able to de- 
termine with any assurance of 
permanency the first principle un- 
derlying our campaign. 

To illustrate not only my own 
method of procedure, but also 
the company’s prevailing atti- 
tude, let me say that in the adop- 
tion of a trade-mark we were al- 
together about three years in 
reaching our goal. Before my 
arrival on the scene the com- 
pany had been searching for two 
years for a fundamental idea for 
a design, and had ransacked the 
libraries, had consulted _first- 
class advertising counsel and had 
encouraged original suggestions 
from some of their leading de- 
partment heads. Then I took up 
the chase, conducted a competi- 
tion and, after more than six 
months’ time, finally got a gen- 
eral agreement on a_ design 
(printed herewith) which, whil 
nothing extraordinary, includes 
within itself all the essential ele 
ments of being easily recogniz- 
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able, difficult of imitation, adapt- 
able to various sizes and methods 
of reproduction, embodying the 
company’s initials, the name of 
our shoes, and indicating the shoe 
business in the design itself. This 
grew out of a rough suggestion 
(herewith printed) sent in by a 
contestant for the prize we 
offered. 

About the same time that the 
trade-mark was completed we 
sent out a very substantial book- 
let to a limited portion of our 
trade, this being the first piece 
of literature ever issued by the 
W. H. McElwain Company in 
their whole seventeen years’ his- 
tory. The director of publicity 
had not even a scrap of printed 
matter with which to begin his 
study of the business. 

It was fifteen months from the 
time I first took up this work 
before we launched our first 
campaign of advertising, which 
included daily papers, street cars 
farm journals and various trade- 
aid articles. 

Our position as a manufacturer 
of men’s shoes is unique in that 
we make everything,in male shoes 
retailing from five dollars to two 
dollars a pair and claim that each 
grade and style is the best that 
can be made for the money by 
anyone. From the advertising 
point of view this presented a 
very attractive but unprecedented 
task in shoe advertising.’ Most 
shoe manufacturers heretofore 
had undertaken neither to manu- 
facture nor advertise a complete 
line of shoes in all grades for 
either men or women. All shoe 
advertising campaigns have here- 
tofore been largely concentrated 
on one particular grade or line of 
shoes. For example, no one has 
ever undertaken to advertise 
$5 shoes and $2.50 shoes to- 
gether. Our advertising cam- 
paign is planned to set forth to 
the public mind what is already 
pretty thoroughly understood 
throughout the trade: namely, 
that the McElwain shoe is the 
best that can be made at that 
price, whatever grade shoe it 
may be. 

No doubt many of my friends 
and acquaintances in the adver- 
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SAN ANTONIO has near- 
ly doubled in population 
during the past ten years. 
It is the largest city in 
Texas. 


San ANTONIO is the trading cen- 
ter of a section comprising over 
40 counties and covering an area 
of more than 35,000,000 acres, 
most of it richly arable, the cul- 
tivated percentage of which is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. 


The constantly growing importance of 
San Antonio as a trade center em- 
phasizes the desirability of every ad- 
vertising agency man and every general 
advertiser being well informed. If you 
do not attend yourself make it a point 
to get the b gore of those who attend 
the A, A, C. convention on the subject. 


The San Antonio 
Express 


stands, head and shoulders above 
any other newspaper in this great 
territory. THE SAN ANnToNiIo Ex- 
PRESS is not only a newspaper of 
circulation that covers its city 
completely and reaches every nook 
and corner of the city’s shopping 
radius, but a newspaper of power; 
character and reputation that re- 
flects itself in the attitude of the 
newspaper readers of all South 
East Texas, toward it. 


If you haven’t a distribution 
there we can help you to get it. 
If you have we can help you move 
the goods. 


We are at your service, 
time, any where. 


any 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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tising business have been wonder- 
ing what Coleman was ‘doing, 
having been with the McElwain 
Company all these _ seventeen 
months. Naturally they have an- 
ticipated, in view of the strength 
of our concern and the size of 
its output, that we would be ready 
to jump into double spreads and 
carry out a general publicity 
campaign in about three months 
from the time I took up my posi- 
tion with the company. Such a 
course would have been highly 
spectacular, very interesting to 
the advertising fraternity, quite 
startling to the shoe trade and 
very likely fatal to the future of 
McElwain as an advertiser. If 
our present plans prove to have 
been well laid and we do not find 
later that there is some better 
way of doing it, very likely with- 
in a year or more we shall be in 
a position to plan definitely a 
national campaign. 

Among the many elements 
which have made so largely for 
the success of the McElwain 
Company one in particular has 
been immensely helpful to the 
director of publicity, especially in 
view of the fact that he is an 
advertising man and not a shoe 
man. The co-operative method 
of working out a problem obtains 
in the McElwain concern, even 
among its executives. One man’s 
omniscience, autocratically en- 
forced, is not a favorite method 
with any of our chief men. The 
habit of consultation, conference 
and composite judgment is firmly 
established. This takes more 
time in formulating plans, but 
smooths the pathway for rapid 
action when the course is once 
laid out. Thus our agency, 
which like myself was not very 
familiar with the shoe business, 
depended upon the expert knowl- 
edge of the officers of the com- 
pany in this direction; and they 
in their turn, knowing nothing 
about advertising, leaned heavily 
on us in a consideration of ad- 
vertising principles and methods. 
We think we have come nearer 
to a proper solution of the diffi- 
cult and delicate problem with 
which we are dealing than would 
have been the case if the expert 
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shoe knowledge and the trained 
advertising abilities were both 
lodged under one hat. At all 
events, the officers of the com- 
pany are very well pleased with 
the results as far as we have 
gone. 
eee eee 


“THE MARCH OF EVENTS 





This phrase struck us forcibly the 
other day: “To keep up with the march 
of events, you must first front the con 
temporary fact—with a solution, we 
would add. That is a pretty big thing 
to say in a few words, isn’t it? Did 
you ever think of the really great things 
that are often said in ordinary conver- 
sation? It is wonderful. We mustn't 
think just because we know each other 
—or think we do—that our plain every- 
day neighbors can’t say great and won- 
derful things. I have often marveled 
at the fine penetration and wisdom of 
some men who are simply ordinary, by 
all the standards by which men are esti- 
mated. The trouble with so many of 
us is we are considerably taken up with 
self-admiration, and always discount the 
ability of our neighbors. 

“To keep up with the march of 
events, you must front the contemporary 


fact!” That applies to all of us. How 
is business? Your particular business? 
Bad? Something is wrong. Are you 


fronting the big local fact—with a solu- 
tion? What is the fact in your case? 
A live competitor? a drifting away of 
your old customers to the other store? 
That is the fact for you to face. The 
other fact is your own organization, or 
yourself, 

We were reading the other day that 
the Chicago Furniture Market was, or 
had been, for the last two or three 
years, falling behind the march of 
events. Exhibitors were going to Grand 
Rapids. Chicago had to front the fact, 
stop the exodus, find a solution. Chi- 
cago woke up and advertised—fronted 
the fact with a solution. 

We were obliged to “front the fact” 
every day in the year. The fact in our 
case, as in the case of every manufac- 
turer, is our competitor. He keeps us 
awake and hustling. We dare not bat 
an eyelid. We must examine ourselves, 
our line, our service all the time. We 
are doing it it. We must do it. Events 
have a way of marching. They keep 
going forward. We cannot rest on our 
oars. If we are going to keep up with 
the parade we have got to think, to 
hustle to make good. 

We might as well be frank about it. 
The only man who can afford to rest is 
dead. He doesn’t need to bother any 
more. The one man who is absolutely 
sure to get lost in the rear of the pro- 
cession is the self-satisfied fellow who 
is too content to think any more and is 
determined to spend the rest of his 
days in self-contemplation. 

“To keep up with the march of events 
you must front the contemporary fact.” 
—From Getting Together, the House- 
Organ of Barcalo Mfg. Company. 
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Refer to 


B No ; Trade Journal 
——! Positions Open 


We are looking for the right men to fill positions now open 
with trade and technical journals. 








We want a manager who is getting business from railway 
supply houses; another manager who knows drug journal 
advertisers; a " right- -hand man for the publisher of a shoe 
journal; two reporters for the cotton and wool markets; an 
editor well-grounded in mechanical engineering and chem- 
istry; an all-round man for high grade building journal; 
a technical editor for automobile publication; and others. 


Ours is the Advertising-Printing-Publishing employment 
field. Registration is free. No charge to employers. 


Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s Exchange 
Established 1898 


Springfield Massachusetts 











The Largest Typewriter Sale in History 


Ten Thousand 
Underwood Typewriters 


have been sold to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for 
use in all offices throughout its 
vast organization. 
All Telegrams, Night and 
Day letters in the future will 
be typewritten on the Underwood. 

Every well known writing machine was carefully 
considered by the purchasing committee, and the 
Underwood won from the standpoints of practical 
utility and mechanical construction. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING W YORK 

“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
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THE 1912 CONVENTION AND 
THE MANUFACTURER 


TEXAS NOT NATURALLY A MANUFAC- 
TURING STATE—DRIVEN INTO ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF FACTORIES BY 
FAILURE OF NORTHERN PRODUCERS 
TO LEARN HER NEEDS AND CON- 
DITIONS—-ADVANTAGEOUS FREIGHT 
RATES 


By S. E. Leith. 


[Epitor1aL Note:—This is the third 
in a series of articles giving reasons 
why advertising men should attend the 
Dallas convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America and use this 
opportunity to investigate merchandis- 
ing conditions in the Southwest.) 


What does the Southwest mean 
to the advertiser or manufacturer? 

At the present time the popula- 
tion of the four states, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas is 
over 8,000, 000 and increasing at 
the rate of 1,500 per week. It is 
not a manufacturing community. 
It doesn’t want to be—it is satis- 
fied to reap the great benefit of 
its natural soil production, only 
one-fifth of which is now being 
worked. 

And Texas is willing to do its 
share in the promotion of com- 
mercial America, by exchanging 
the revenue of these natural pro- 
ductions with you advertisers for 
the manufactured necessities of 
life, but this great army must be 
fed, it must be clothed, it must 
be provided with the comforts 
of home. Texas is willing to let 
the Northern manufacturer sup- 
ply this demand, but he is not do- 
ing it at the present time, and con- 
sequently in self-defense the state 
is being compelled to establish fac- 
tories and manufacturing plants 
of her own. 

Some contend they can’t stand 
freight charges and this old ex- 
cuse has held them back for years. 
Go down and investigate. There 
are twenty-one railroads and good 
ones too, traversing the four 
states. 

A total of thirty-three foreign 
steamship lines and six coast-wise 
lines serve the port of Galveston. 

Tonnage from New York to 
Galveston and then by sail 
throughout the state is lower than 
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the all-rail charge would be from 
either St. Louis or Omaha, so 
that the man of the Northeast can 
do business to the same advantage 
as his Western competitor, when 
it comes to a question of ticight 
rates. 

O. K’d Copy, the organ oi the 
Dallas Advertising League, for 
December 26 contains the follow- 
ing: 

There is a field in Texas for the prof- 
itable investment of an _ unlimited 
amount of capital, and investments of 
all kinds are protected here by just 
such laws which are being honest|y and 
impartially executed. We have pro- 
gressed wonderfully in the past, and | 
think it is reasonable to anticipate that 
we will continue to go forward as rap- 
idly during the years to come. 

Every manufacturer using the 
public press should be greatly ben- 
efited by going to Texas, and 
through that experience would 
come a great benefit to publishers. 
because these manufacturers 
would be forced to realize some- 
thing of the extent to which ad- 
vertising brings business which 
is not directly traceable, and more 
credit would be given where 
credit is due. 











SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL WHERE DE- 
PARTMENTAL SESSIONS OF THE A. 
A. C. OF Ae WILL BE HELD 


While in Texas last year, | 
noted one particular firm whose 
goods were selling down there 
very extensively. Upon my re- 
turn I inquired as to why they 
did not develop their possibilities 
by advertising in Texas. “Why, , 
said the sales manager, “bless 
your heart, we never sold a bill 
of goods in that state,” and I 
found that to be a fact. They had 
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not sold goods direct to Texas, 
but their publicity had reached 
Texas and the demand for their 
goods had been so great that the 
merchants of Texas bought gen- 
erous supplies from St. Louis, 
Omaha, Kansas City and New 
Orleans, so while this man was 
doing a big business in Texas, he 
did not know it, and Texas was 
vetting no credit for it. In the 
meantime, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Kansas City and New Orleans 
were getting an unlawful share 
of his advertising appropriation. 
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If more of our manufacturers 
would analyze such situations 
they would realize that much 
money is being spent for publicity 
in territory getting credit that 
does not belong to it, while the 
real productive field is being 
neglected. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of business men do not 
know the real conditions or pos- 
sibilities of trade in the South- 
west. This knowledge every ad- 
vertising manager should have. 
Attend this convention and get 
it. 











NEW verb coined: 


New Spring Suitings 
at old prices, $45 up 


‘*‘To vroom’’—The act and the art of 
tailoring clothes that make men well- 


groomed. 
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Foster & Kleiser-Signs. . 


THE PROSPEROUS TWINS 


OAL LINGHAST 
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ADVENTURES IN FOLLOW- 
UP 


PLAYING BOTH ENDS AGAINST THE 
MIDDLE — HOW BARBER SELLS 
MINING STOCK THROUGP PAPERS 
WHICH WOULDNT TOUCH 
MINING STOCK COPY—GOOD ‘AD- 
VICE WHICH RIPENS THE “COME- 
ONS” 

By John P. Wilder. 
Vv 

The growing tendency on the 
part of the magazines to make it 
harder for some folks to earn an 
honest living at the expense of 
others has developed some rather 
devious ingenuity to an astonish- 
ing degree. The mining stock 
man and his ilk were pretty well 
eliminated from coated paper, we 
thought, when lo and behold! in 
he walks with a frock coat and 
plug hat, prayer book in his 
pocket and his mouth full of 
truth for the guidance of the 
young. He doesn’t want to sell 
you mining stock—dear, no!—he 
wants to tell you how to avoid be- 
ing swindled. He wants to send 
you his paper for a_ certain 
length of time without cost, and 
then, when you see how valuable 
it is you will subscribe. 

I answered the ad of one H. L. 
3arber of Chicago, who offered 
me his publication, IJnvesting 
for Profit, without charge for 
six months. I got the publication 
all right. It was filled with the 
most safe and sane advice you 
ever heard of—how you should 
never buy stock offered by irre- 
sponsible parties, never buy stock 
which offered to pay fabulous 
dividends, never speculate, never 
do anything, in short. which was 
calculated to relieve you of your 
superfluous cash without due re- 
turns. : 

The paper is loaded with 
mouth-filling observations about 
the “Science of Investment.” Mr. 
Barber is evidently the one past 
master in the field, and he tells 
you with all the force at his com- 
mand that “it is possible for 
anyone, by analyzing business 
propositions through the science 
of investment, to, some day, dis- 


cover the great opportuni’) 
thereby escaping, by one ken 
stroke of judgment, the stings 
poverty, to which the masses i: 
wittingly subject themselves, «: 
thus rise to affluence and eas«.’ 
All those commas are Mr. Bar 
ber’s, not the present writer’s 

_ “Rising to affluence and ease” 
is the one leading strain in {! 
paper, but you must be awi 
careful you know. There ar 
some people who are offering 
stock which is absolutely wori! 
less, and if you want to know th 
facts about any which comes your 
way, ask the editor. Always glad 
to give advice without charve, 
but, as a parting admonition, 
always look into an investment 
with the greatest care. 

A large part of the first issue 
of the paper which is sent (a 
back number, by the way) is 
given over to reports from the 
“tungsten belt” in Colorado. It 
seems that there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for judicious investments 
in tungsten mining stock, if you 
are careful enough to pick out 
the right ones. Tungsten is go- 
ing to make a lot of people rich, 
the paper says, and sure enough, 
in a couple of days there comes a 
letter from Mr. Barber electing 
you as one of them. He is fiscal 
agent for the Tungsten Mountain 
Mines Company with all the usual 
trimmings — metaphorical and 
otherwise. Tungsten Mountain 
Mines Company stock is confi- 
dently expected to pay dividends 
within three months—the price is 
going to be raised in a few days 
—together with all the rest of the 
time-honored lingo. : 

On December 30 Mr. Barber 
sent a letter beginning: “I must 
express my surprise and also my 
regret that I have not as yet re- 
ceived your application for a 
block of Tungsten Mountain 
Mines Company _ stock.” He 
closed the fourth page of the let- 
ter as follows: “Prompt action 
is advisable, as the stock will not 
remain long at the present price. 
After only a few days it will be 
advanced to a much higher fig- 
ure.” 

On February 10 he “regretted 
that he hadn’t time to write me 
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ersonal letter,” but the need 
immediate action was so 
nt that he took “this” means 
telling us ALL about it. 
This’ wasn’t filled in, so of 
se it wasn’t a personal let- 
The same price held—only 

‘-y! hurry! 
1 February 24 the letter was 
mal (?) again. And the 


e had changed — it had 
oped. He wanted me to take 
nty-five shares for fifteen dol- 
! 


llere are a few choice speci- 
1s from that letter: 


rtunes have been made by judi- 
s investments in meritorious enter- 
ses, and fortunes will continue to 
nade by those who have judgment 

i understand the true science of in- 

ment and grasp an opportunity at 

right time. 

have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising meritorious business enter- 
pris es that have stood the test of the 
science of investment, as unfolded in 
the pages of INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT. I ama firm believer in 
advertising, especially in advertising 
that pays. Therefore, I am going to 
make you a special offer—an offer the 
like of which I have never made be- 
fore. I am going to allow you to 
subscribe for TWENTY-FIVE 
SHARES OF TUNGSTEN MOUN- 
TAIN MINES CO. STOCK FOR FIF- 
TEEN DOLLARS. I am going to do 
this purely and simply from an ad- 
vertising standpoints. I want every 
conscientious investor on my list to 
take at least twenty-five shares for 
$15.00. You can lead a_ horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink! 

You can call this twenty-five shares for 
$15.00 a speculative flyer if you want to. 
I call it a meritorious investment, an in- 
vestment that no one need be ashamed 
of. My own money is invested in 
this enterprise. I have applied the 
Science of Investment and the propo- 
sition stands the acid test that I have 
put it to. Twenty years of active 
financial experience has taught me that 
a satisfied customer is the best asset 
an investment banker and broker can 
have, and by distributing twenty-five 
shares of Tungsten Mountain Mines 
Co. stock for $15.00 amongst a great 
number, more advertising will accrue 
to me than I could purchase in all the 
magazines and newspapers in the 
country. 

The many thousands of readers of 
my magazine INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT are a monument of my suc- 
cess in the financial world, and I 

sure you that I am not so foolish 

s to solicit a Fifteen Dollar subscrip- 
on from you, as well as others, simply 

r the Fifteen Dollars, for unless the 

ingsten Mountain Mines Co. makes 

1, I would lose many customers. 

‘hat stands to réason, doesn’t it? Re- 

member that the Tungsten Mountain 


Mines Co. has stood my acid test of 
1¢ Science of Investment and that this * 
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“That column goes back to Ptolemy 
II,” explained the guide. 

“Why, ” asked the Cook tourist, 
“isn’t it satisfactory ?” 
Farm and Fireside goes 
back to the time when 
the farmer was what 
some advertisers — still 
think he is. Farm and 
Fireside has helped to 
make him what he really 
is to-day—helped him 
put his farm on a paying 
basis, taught him how to 
get the highest yield from 
a given acreage, and in- 
troduced him to new and 
better paying products. 
It is his trade paper—his 
chief source of useful 
information. 


Because Farm and Fireside has been 
an influence in bringing the farmer 
to a point where his trade is worth 
seeking, it therefore follows that 
those who seek it can get the quick- 
est response and the biggest returns 
per dollar spent through 


FARM” FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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There Is An “EAGLE 

A”’ Bond Paper Adapt- 

able To Your Particular 
Use 


It makes no difference where 
you are, what business you are in, 
nor how much stationery you use, 
there is an “EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper adaptable to your particular 
use, and it is a paper of Proven 
Quality and Known Worth. 


THE AMERICAN 
[ WRIDNCRPER © 


Look for 4 
the 
EAGLE 
A” 
Water- \ 


Mark 


The Thirty-Four Bond Papers bear- 
ing the ‘‘EAGLE A”’ Water-Mark, and 
ranging in price from Eight to Twenty- 
Four Cents a Pound, are Full Value 
Papers, because the consolidation of 
Twenty-Nine Paper Mills makes possi- 
ble the most Economical Manufacturing 
and Distributing Methods. 

All first-class Printers and Lith- 
ographers handle ‘‘EAGLE A”’ Bond 
Papers, or can get them for you. 

Let us suggest an ‘‘EAGLE A”’ Bend 
Paper best adapted to your needs. 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 
46 Main Street Holyoke, Mass. 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to 
show you samples of ‘‘ EAGL id 
Bond Papers. 


x 
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is absolutely the last chance to pure’ ase 
this treasury stock from me at the 
present low price. It is only becuse 
I have written you before about lis, 
that I have the chance to accept | sur 
order for otherwise my option on <his 
stock has expired. 


Mr. Barber closed that lc‘ter 
with kind personal _ regar 's,” 


“ 


| which I suppose are still work ng, 


as I haven’t heard from him si ice. 

Now I don’t pretend to know 
anything about the Tung-ien 
Mountain Mines Company. It 
may be all it is represented to be. 
though I am not investing in it 
very heavily myself. But it ‘sn’t 


FREE (Sx Mo 
INVESTING for PROFIT J; 


parents eos 
Se Sh ass ee . 
Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until = 
i youatleast /// = 
read Investing for Profit Magazine 
“Every investment he touches turns into money.” Ths s2common | 
Thee men de hegee J | 








You may watch them conceive and carry out thet financial plane sucersoht \ 
aed 
you kaow they are not mentally thao r rt 
r mally songer thas you are. But «isthe KNOW HOW 
The education necessary storm 

Ths,stvcanan necraar te tandform, mind 





at [i Dr y) 
Mail this now 
scintemnnes . 





THIS IS THE AD THAT STARTS THE BALL 
A-ROLLING 


listed on the New York Curb, 
to say nothing of the Stock Ex- 
change, and I haven’t been able 
to find out anything except what 
Barber has written me. But I 
do know this, that certain publi- 
cations have had _ something 
pretty raw put over on them, and 
Barber’s system of playing both 
ends against the middle is worth 
a little attention. 

Investing for Profit looks inno- 
cent enough, but the follow-up is 
something else again, as Mr. 
Perlmutter says. 

Incidentally I might remark 
that I’d like the other three num- 
bers of the publication which are 
coming to me. He promised s'x, 
but I only received three. 
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\;ERICAN TOBACCO ADDS 
\ FEW WORDS OF EX- 
PLANATION 


he following letter, sent out | 
Frank Seaman, Inc., to a pub- | 


sher has been given PRINTERS’ 
nix by the agency: 
April 12, 1912. 
Dyar SmR:— 
‘in reply to your favor of 
ch 13th regarding our letter 
i March 8th in reference to ren- 
ering to.us of bills in triplicate 
the advertising of The Amer- 
1 Tobacco Company, and their 
ling you their check in pay- 
t of our bill, we wish to call 
your attention to the following 
letier received by us from The 
American Tobacco Company, un- 


der date of April 6th, which we | 


hope will explain to you more 
clearly their object in making this 
request: 

“‘Some weeks ago we asked 
you to send us from time to time 
in duplicate, bills rendered by 
newspapers and other publica- 
tions for advertising placed by 
you as our agent with such pub- 
lications to your company, and the 
our checks to the publications in 
settlement of those bills. This 
request, aS you are aware, was 
not intended in any way to affect 
your commission, nor affect the 
accounts of the various publica- 
tions. We expected the bills to be 
rendered to your company, with 
credit to be extended by the pub- 
lications to your company, and the 
bills simply paid by us, we paying 
you upon separate bills your regu- 
lar compensation. We understand 
from you, and see from letters 
which you have received from 
publications and shown us, that 
there is considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of some publica- 
tions with this method. Indeed. it 
has been treated by some of the 
publications as an attempt on the 
part of this company to dictate to 
the publications that there should 
be an innovation in their method 
of keeping their accounts. 

‘‘There was nothing farther 
from our thought than that these 
publications should in any way 
resent this, or that it would be 
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The Toledo 
Blade 


Has the fifth largest circula- 
tion of any two-cent news- 
paper in America. . 


During 1911 the BLADE 
carried in excess of its near- 
est competitor more than 
23,944 inches. 


The BLADE beat its own 
splendid record by publishing 
26,662 inches more advertis- 
ing in 1911 than in 1910. 


Wise space users are ap- 
preciating more and more 
each day that selling power 
is the real basis of advertising 
wortn. One paper in the 
home is worth a dozen on the 
highway. The BLADE is 
the paper which goes into the 
home, and the paper that is 
believed. 


Present circulation over 


42,000 


Net Daily 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


PAUL BLOCK Inc 
cHicaco NEW. YORK. Boa 


STON 
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Concentrate Your Advertising in 


NEW ENGLAND 
LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


‘They make good from the start and furnish the’ 
money to open up new sections. 


C. N. Jackson, a consulting sales manager, in his 
talk with William C. Freeman gave this sound 
advice: 


Thoroughly advertise your article in one locality— 
then move on. 


Freeman’s comment is: 


“Mr. Jackson is right. If a manufactured 
product is not thoroughly distributed throughout 
the country, then it is really WASTE OF 
MONEY to advertise it in publications with 
national circulations, because only the circulation 
in territories where the goods are distributed is 
of any value to the advertisers. 

“THERE IS NO WASTE CIRCULATION 
IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. If your 
goods are only in one locality, advertise in the 
newspapers of that lecality, then as you can afford 
it, EXTEND YOUR CAMPAIGN to cover other 


localities in the same way.” 


Ten Leaders— 


Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express WV orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Union 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford stairs ary 
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assumed to be an attempt in any 
to interfere with the meth- 

of the various publications. 
are now principally repre- 

ted by your company as our 
advertising agency. Your com- 
any has, as we know, unques- 
ned financial responsibility and 
tanding. There are, or may be. 
r agencies that have not this 
nancial standing. A few years 

oo, the advertising agency 
hrough which we placed our ad- 

ising and which we thought 
is. financially responsible, met 
erses and was unable to pay its 
ills. We had paid our bills 
romptly to such agency, but some 

f the publications, on account of 
the failure of the agency, did 
not receive pay for our advertis- 
ing that they had done, and 
claimed that we ought to pay 
again for advertising done rather 
than that the publications should 
remain unpaid. While the serv- 
ices of your agency are eminently 
satisfactory, and we have no de- 
sire to change, we are under no 
agreement with you that disables 
our receiving suggestions for ad- 
vertising from, and using other 
agencies. If an occasion such as 
this should arise, or if we should 
otherwise change our present ar- 
rangement with you, we do not 
desire to be under the necessity 
of ascertaining the financial re- 
sponsibility of such other agency 
on the one hand, or, on the other 
hand, of adopting a method that 
would involve our questioning the 
financial responsibility of such 
agency. On this account, and 
while we are doing business 
through an agency of such un- 
doubted financial standing as 
yours, and while, therefore, our 
action cannot be taken as a re- 
flection upon, or raising a ques- 
tion as to, the financial standing 
and responsibility of the agency, 
we have made a_ request that 
seems to us entirely reasonable, 
and that, rightly understood, in- 
volves no innovation in the meth- 
ods of accounting or otherwise, of 
the publications. 

““These publications, as we un- 
derstand, render your agency bills 
from month to month, which set 
out the amount which they ex- 





The 
Leading 


Paper of 
New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 
is the Evening 


Register 


A Two-Cent paper with a Larger 
Circulation than any other New 
Haven Paper. 


Leads in Prestige 
Leads in Equipment 
Leads in Circulation 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The Boston Traveler 
is Boston’s local daily 


paper. 


86% circulation in 
Metropolitan Boston. 


95% in Boston’s cash 
trading district. 


The actual average 
for 1911 was 83,029 
copies daily. 


FRANK S. BAKER 


PUBLISHER 
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CANADA— 


is at the beginning of the 
greatest growth in her his- 
tory. 

American manufacturers 
and jobbers of Fabrics, 
Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Carpets, etc., who use the 


EDRY| GOODS RECORD 


(Monthly. Type 9x12%. Mailed 
25th of each preceding month. 
$350 for 12 pages.) 
will find this growing mar- 
ket open to them. 

The “Record” is a spe- 
cialty dry goods paper giv- 
ing a special service to ad- 
vertisers. 


If interested, 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Head office Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal office. wo ye Bldg. 

Chicago office.. 7 Perry St, 

London, E. C., Eng. .65 Fleet st. 


write 




















THR NEOSHO SLIDE CO. 
NEOSHO, MISSOURI, 


“AMISHTION SHOTS OIstLAaAY 











Lantern Slides That 
Produce! 


pect to receive from you for ad- 
vertising done for this company 
and perhaps other clients of 
yours. The publications expect to 
receive a check from you for a 


| amount, and they assume that 5 

| will, in turn, render us a bill for 
| the amount thus paid by you to 
| these publications, plus an amount 


| quested 


which represents your commission 
or compensation. We never re- 
that the publications 
change in any way their system of 


| accounting or their system of 
billing, except to the extent in- 


volved in their rendering you a 


| bill for the advertising done by 


| them under 
| with you, of our product. 


their arrangement 
The Te 


lations of the publications would 


| continue to be only with you, and 
| the bills that they render would 


be rendered only to you. Then 


| these bills, thus rendered to you, 


would be sent to us and our 


| check would go in payment of the 


bills. 
“We are constrained to be: 


| lieve that the publications must 
| have in some way misunderstood 
| what we desire, because they must 


have always realized that we 
knew the net amount that you 
were paying them for our adver- 
tising, and we do not see how 
there can be any objection by the 
person who renders a bill if he 
gets a check of some other per- 
son in payment therefor. The 
method suggested by us would, 
of course, have no value to any- 
one if it were absolutely certain 
that we would always do our ad- 
vertising through an agency of 
such financial standing as yours, 
but even then there could be no 
possible harm or inconvenience 
resulting from it, and if there 
were an agency used not of high- 
class financial standing, the use 
of this method might save the 
publication from loss, and save 
us from a repetition of the un- 


| just but unpleasant criticism to 


| which we were subjected a few 

years ago when the advertising 

agency above referred to was un- 
| able to pay publications for adver- 
| tising done for us. Of course, 
| under our method, the credit 
| would still be extended by the 
| publications to the advertising 


—that stamp your name, trademark, 
package, goods or pr position indelibly 
upon the buying sense of moving pic- 
ture show audiences. 
That’s the kind we make for YOU. 
Write for prices, samples. 


THE NEOSHO SLIDE CO. 
103 SPRING ST., NEOSHO, MO. 
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agency, and the bills of the publi- 
cations would be sent to the ad- 
vertising agency, and the relations 
of the publications continue to be 
with the advertising agency. 
“Very truly yours, 
“*The American Tobacco Co., 
“‘(Signed) By Percival S. Hill, 
“ ‘President.’ 
“Yours very truly, 


“Frank Seaman, Incorporated.” | 


MORE REPLIES FROM OLD ADS 
Tue Frank A. Munsey Company 
New York, March 28, 1912. 


Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I notice in the current number of 
Printers’ INK you publish a letter from 
Walter Shae, manager, Garden 
Magazine, in which attention is called 
to a reader who had responded to an 
advertisement in Garden Magazine after 
a lapse of seven years. 

We are in receipt of two letters that 
show that readers have responded to 
advertising in Munsey’s Magazine after 
a lapse of twelve and nine years, re- 
spectively. 

B. F. Kirtland, of the Leven Adver- 
tising Agency, of Chicago, writes: 

“Something over twelve years ago I 
gave an order for quarter page space 
in your magazine, advertising a pipe. 

“You may be surprised to learn that 
to-day I received a letter from Mr. 
James Wallace, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in which he enclosed $2.00 in cash for 
a Napoleon pipe, and mentions that he 
saw the advertisement 
Magazine.” 

W. H. Simpson, of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway System, 
writes: 

“Nine years ago the Santa Fe ran a 
full-page Grand Cafion advertisement in 
Munsey’s Magazine, in which was re- 
produced a postcard sent from Cairo, 
Thanksgiving Day, 1908, by Mr. Wm. 
E. Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, to Mr. Paul Morton, then vice- 
president of the Santa Fe. 

“Last week a om living in 
Huntington, New York, wrote us en- 
closing this old advertisement, and ask- 
ing for information about the trip. 

“T suppose that nine years from 
now somebody else will ‘bob up’ with 


in Munsey’s 








an eighteen-year-old Santa Fe advertise- | 


, 


ment from Munsey’s. 
stop reading your magazine?”’ 
THEoporE E. Asu, 
For Publicity Department. 
——~+o- >_<. 


SHAY LEAVES BALTIMORE 
BARGAIN HOUSE 


Do they ever | 


Concentration 
of Circulation 
Moves 

Merchandise ! 


In Worcester, Mass., the largest 
city in the state outside of Bos- 
ton, the Eveninc GAzetTTEe has 
90% of its circulation. Nearly 
every copy tells on Worree 


| trade, 


The Gazette Gives Results 


That is why it carries the MosT 
display advertising of any 
Worcester daily! 


"WORCESTER 


(MASS.) 


GAZETTE 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Printers’ 


il 


A Journal 
for Advertisers 





| @ If you are getting more 


Edward J. Shay has resigned as ad- | 


Vertising manager of the Baltimore 
Bargain House, to take effect May 15. 
Mr. Shay has served that concern two 
years. He was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Ad Club. 

While associated formerly with Elbert 
Hubbard, Mr, Shay’s writings, under 
the title of “Felix,” attracted consid- 
erable attention. 


| 


than $2 a year in value 
out of PRINTERS’ INK, 
you can square accounts 
with us by recommending 
some of your friends to 
subscribe. 
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RECORDS BROKEN DURING MARCH 
BY THE 


Portland, Ore. 
Evening Telegram 


Foreign Advertising for March 1912 
Exceeded March 1911 by 1142”. 
Circulation for March 1912 exceeded 
March 1911 by 2,156 copies per day. 
(Sworn) net daily, grommge for March 

19 


36,339 


Per inch per thousand the Telegram 
advertising rates are the lowest in Port- 
land and as you reach the best and the 
buying public thru its circulation 
the Telegram will produce the best re- 
sults when used alone. 

The circulation of the Telegram dupli- 
cates with the other Portland papers to 
the smallest extent. Therefore the Tele- 
gram should always be used in a com- 
bination of Portland papers. 

WRITE US FOR DETAILS 
The Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 
Eastern Representatives, 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
ee New York 


Ideas GS 


Character 
Good Drawing 


and 
Advertising 
Knowledge 


in reproduction, produce 
the highest quality of 


Advertising 
Illustrations 





CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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DANGERS IN FLIRTATION 
WITH FEW-TIME ADS 
HOW ONE MANUFACTURER STATED 
THINGS AND LET A COMPET!10R 
CASH IN ON THEM—TOO Hasty 
EXITS — CUTTING DOWN CHE 
SPACE TO PREVENT MORE BUSI- 

NESS 

An advertiser of dress fornis a 
month or two ago extended his 
advertising into a _ high-class 
weekly. He took seventy lines 
three times, waited a little while 
for results and when they were 
not forthcoming in very consi(er- 
able number or amount, retraced 
his adventurous steps and re- 
turned to his original list. 

One of his closest competitors, 
seeing him in the medium, sized 
the original advertiser up as a 
shrewd space-buyer, and followed 
him into the same medium as 
soon as he could. He took only 
thirty lines, but he ran e‘ght 


| times. 


| ads had fairly begun to pull, 


The sequel showed that the first 
advertiser dropped out before his 
and 


| that the second man, coming after 


| him, 
| petitor’s educational start. 


had cashed in on his com- 
One 


| planted the seed and left the other 
| to gather the harvest. 


‘If the first man had been as 


| shrewd as the second thought him 
| he would have gone back into the 


| medium and by 


reiterating his 
story and again displaying his pic- 


| ture, name and trade-mark, would 
| have recovered a part of the pres- 
| tige secured by his earlier start, 
| as well as a proportionate show 
| of the business now being turned 


| up by his competitor. 


He chose 


| the wrong time to retreat. 


|} got a 


A magazine publisher recently 
letter like this from a 


| reader 





“Such and such a financial house 
advertised something in your 
magazine a little while ago. | in- 
vested. Am I stung?” 

The mere appearance of the ad 
in the reputable magazine had up 
to then satisfied the reader that 
the advertiser was all right. Not 
until the ad ceased to appear did 
any suspicion enter his head that 
anything might be wrong. 
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id when the suspicion is born, 
‘irst thing he did was to write 
publisher, not the post-office 
orities. He wanted to be as- 
| that the advertiser was not 
imp and that his advertising 
not been thrown out. The 
certain to be honest was, in 
eyes, the publisher. 
lis is a very common state of 
mind, and aside from the conclu- 
si that publishers who would 
tr with it are laying the axe 
at ‘he foot of a big asset, there is 
another deduction to be drawn 
which has a generic relation to 
the moral of the first anecdote. 

Every advertiser cannot stay in 
every magazine all the time, but 
it would seem to behoove him to 
pick his mediums very carefully 
and then when he goes in, stay 
there as long as there is the ghost 
of a show of doing any business. 
The reader cannot always tell 
whether the advertiser has walked 
out of the front door or been 
kicked out of the back door, and 
apparently he gives the publisher 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Naturally this applies with more 
force to advertising of a financial 
nature; to insurance, etc., and to 
lesser known concerns. It is in- 
teresting to other advertisers only 
as illustrating a condition which 
it is very desirable to perpetuate 
and extend. 

Related by principles to both of 
the previous anecdotes is a third 
experience. A certain piano 
house, advertising in the weekly 
previously referred to, has found 
that it gets the same results year 
after year by cutting down on its 
space. Its regular appearance off- 
sets the sacrifice of space. For 
those who show its disinclination 
to increase business, which it 
might do by maintaining the origi- 
nal-sized space or increasing it, 
this is a valuable hint. 


+o 


The regular Wednesday luncheon of 
the Portland, Ore., Ad Club, held 
April 3, was in charge of R. C. Hol- 
man. The club was addressed by the 
Hon. A, M. Crawford, attorney general 
of the State of Oregon on “The Oregon 
and California Land Grants.” Judge C. 
W. Gantenbein spoke of the duties the 
Federal government owes to the Pacific 
Northwest and the importance of ex- 
tending foreign commerce. 
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In Portland’s 
Shopping-Zone 

is the great bulk of its 
circulation 


Though the EveninGc Express 
has the Largest Circulation of 
any MAINE daily, it is NOT a 
scattered circulation. 

Over eighty per cent goes, by 
carrier or by mail, to subscrib- 
ers who trade in Portland. 


Ask any Portland Merchant ! 


Large or small! The satisfactory 
results obtained by the smaller 
stores are a tribute to the won- 
derful pulling power of ads in the 


Portland,Me. 
Evening 
Express 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





“The thing that serves a man 
best, that helps him in his work 
is what he most appreciates.” 


VULCAN 
PENS 


With your name on 
them, will create good 
will among those you 
wish most to please. In 
their hands it becomes 
a constant suggestion 
to order from you. 


WE'LL GUARAN1TEE 
and fill any Pen 
demand you make 

Nominal _ cost—-sure 

results 
Write for particulars 


J. P. ULLRICH & 
27 Thames Street N. 


CO. 
6c 
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Printers’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. RomeR. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 


Chicago Office: 1100 Boyce Bldg , GeorGE B. 
HISCHE, Manager, ‘lel. Central 4340. 

New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLIus MATHEWS, Manager. D, S. LAWLOR, 
Associate Manager. . 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building 
A. D. MCKInNEy, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gzo. M. KonN, 
Manager, 


dssued every Thursday, Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months, Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, tifty cents. 


jJoun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, April 18, 1912 








Is Therea The _ so-called 
Panacea for Campbell Bill, 

> which was in- 
Substitution? {duced into the 
House of Representatives at 
Washington on January 4 and re- 
ferred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
seems likely to pass the House 
if reports from Washington are 
to be credited. This measure, it 
will be remembered, is in the 
form of an amendment to the act 
to regulate commerce, which was 
passed in 1887. After stating that 
the provisions of the act shall ap- 
ply to all concerns engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, the 
bill reads: 


It shall be unlawful for any such 
person, firm, company or corporation to 
lace upon the market for interstate or 
oreign commerce any product of manu- 
facture without printing, embossing or 
stenciling the name and address of the 
manufacturer upon such article or com- 
modity. 

It skall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, company or corporation to erase 
or change the name of the manufac- 
turer or manufacturers of any article 
entering into interstate and foreign 
commerce mentioned in this act. 

Any person or persons, firm, com- 
pany or corporation offering for sale or 


rent or otherwise disposing of 
property intended for interstate or for- 
eign commerce shall furnish ther 
the name and address of the man 
turer or manufacturers of such 
modity or article: Provided, That ° 
ing in this act shall be construc 
as to prohibit such manufacturing tir 
placing any other name, as dealers, «. 
articles of manufacture in additi: 
the name of the manufacturer. 


The penalty for a violation is 
fixed at a fine of not more 
one thousand dollars, or impris- 
onment not to exceed six months, 
or both. 

The purpose of this bill, as 
stated in the preamble, is to “pro- 
hibit fraud upon the public.” 
Opponents of the bill, even among 
advertisers, express doubt as to 
how its passage would have that 
effect or, indeed, much of any af- 
fect, unless to boom the stencil 
market. The bill is aimed, mani- 
festly enough at the private brand, 
but the brand itself is the identifi- 
cation of the product and the pub- 
lic doesn’t pay much attention to 
an inconspicuous line or two of 
additional reading matter. The 
woman who has been in the habit 
of buying Bill Smith’s Spring 
Tonic (Bill being the local drug- 
gist) is not likely to refuse it 
next year simply because some- 
where on the label are the words, 
“Parke, Davis & Co.” We are 
assuming that the name could be 
placed on the label, though the 
bill does not say so. It reads 
“upon such article or commodity” 
but we suppose a certain latitude 
of interpretation will be allowed 
since it would be difficult to sten- 
cil or yet emboss a name and ad- 
dress on a pint of spring tonic. 

On the whole we think it is the 
consumer who had better look 
out if this bill gets passed, rather 
than the proprietor of the private 
brand. For according to this, we 
won’t dare “erase or change” the 
manufacturers name on our 
shoes or our hose or our tortoise- 
shell side-combs. If we don't 
want to become walking ads of 
the things we buy our only refuge 
will be to keep the embossed and 
stenciled part of them out of 
sight. 

It goes without saying that 
PrinTerS’ INK is in favor of any 
plan, legislative or otherwise, that 
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will put a crimp in the activities 
of the substituter and his backer, 
the private brand house. But up- 
to-date no such plan has been 
found. Twenty years ago a great, 
country-wide agitation against 
substitution was started. Lead- 
ing daily papers devoted columns 
of space to editorial denunciation 
of dealers who attempted to foist 
upon the consumer some other 
article than that asked for. At 
the very begnning, Printers’ INK 
questioned the wisdom of this 
movement, and a few months 
proved attacking the dealer to.be 
a veritable boomerang. The deal- 
ers resented the editorial pound- 
ing they were receiving, and they 
blamed the advertising manufac- 
turers for it. As a result, adver- 
tised articles were side-tracked 
worse than ever. The manufac- 
turers speedily made up their 
minds that it was possible to catch 
more flies with molasses than 
vinegar, and much effort had to 
be expended in pacifying the now 
thoroughly aroused and antago- 
nistic dealers. The newspaper 
special agent who engineered the 
anti-substitution campaign was 
called off the job by the very 
manufacturers who had at first 
encouraged him to go the limit. 
Since then, these manufacturers 
have been very cagey about be- 
ing drawn into any anti-substitu- 
tion movement. 

The Carnpbell bill (if enacted) 

may not have any such far-reach- 
ing effect as the earlier move- 
ment. But manufacturers whose 
perspective goes back twenty 
years question whether any cut- 
and-dried plan can be devised 
that will stop substitution. It is 
a problem for the individual 
manufacturer rather than one 
which can be handled co-opera- 
tively. When you get right down 
to it, what is each advertiser try- 
ing to do if not to “substitute” 
his article for something else? 
Of course he does it in a straight, 
above-board way by appea 
through the printed word, where- 
as the dealer too ‘often practices 
petty deception. 

Some advertisers who are not 
taking an active part in promoting 
the Campbell bill have figured out 


that the best way of meeting pri- 
vate brand competition is in cul- 
tivating the right kind of dealer 
relationship, of allowing him a 
good margin of profit, giving him 
a fair deal all along the line, pre- 
venting price-cutting and—not 


least—making the advertisements 
themselves as nearly substitution- 
proof as possible, so that the con- 
sumer will not merely ask for, 
but will demand and insist upon 
having the advertised article and 
nothing else, i 


Printers’ INK says: 

Some folks spend so much time 
finding out “who is to blame” that 
there isn’t any time left to correct 
the error. 


How Sales- Manufacturers 
who have trained 


men Can their salesmen to 


Use use advertising, 
Advertising and the _ re- 
sources of the advertising depart- 
ment, have often been surprised 
and gratified at the results. 

A case in point occurred re- 
cently in New York. 

The secretary of a large furni- 
ture company, who also not infre- 
quently gets out and fights for 
sales like his subordinates, learned 
through a thoughtful triend that 
a corporation, capitalized at sev- 
eral million dollars, was on the 
point of installing new furniture 
throughout its executive offices. 

The order would be the largest 
of the year, and if he could make 
the sale to so well-known an es- 
tablishment his company would 
have a feather for its cap which 
could be paraded by the selling 
organization for a long time to 
come. 

The secretary delegated his rou- 
tine duties to his stenographer 
and, through influential friends, 
gained the ear of the president of 
the corporation. “Yes, the A & Z 
corporation had determined to 
buy handsome new furniture; but 
please take this matter up with 
the committee,” that gentleman 
advised. 

The furniture man, who repre- 
sented a high-class product, uni- 
versally so recognized, won the 
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attention of the executive by his 
honest enthusiasm. He enlarged 
upon the importance of the cor- 
poration’s having in its reception 
offices, and particularly in its di- 
rectors’ room, furniture that 
would reflect the solidity of the 
corporation and its discrimination 
in selecting not only articies of 
the highest utility, but of the 
most approved artistic quality, as 
well. 

He pleaded his case so warmly 
that the president said at last: 
“Well, young man, | wish some 
of our representatives had your 
confidence and enthusiasm in the 
company they represent. I am 
inclined to favor you. But the 
vote of the majority of the com- 
mittee will decide the matter. It’s 
up to you to convert them.” 

The secretary, at his office, 
thought the problem over. He 
hunted up the addresses of the 
committeemen whose names the 
president had accommodatingly 
supplied. He pictured every one 
of his competitors as besieging 
these men with personal inter- 
views. Was there not a more 
adroit way? 

The next day he called up the 
advertising manager of his firm 
on the long-distance "phone. He 
explained the lay of the ground 
He emphasized the necessity of 
quick, effective action. He ad- 
vised the advertising manager to 
select from the large array of 
booklets, catalogues and_ photo- 
graphs those pieces most likely to 
make an impression on men of 
the calibre of the purchasing com- 
mittee. 

The advertising manager prom- 
ised the best co-operation there 
was in his department. 

First, he mailed a personal let- 
ter to each of the committeemen, 
as well as to the president of the 
corporation. Under separate cov- 
er, with letter postage, he sent 
the finest piece of descriptive lit- 
erature he had. Each day there- 
after he mailed a personal letter, 
with a different folder or photo- 
graph —this one enlarging upon 
the extreme care in design and 
manufacture, and that one show- 
ing the company’s product in 
some of the finest homes and the 


best known business offices in the 
country. 

The last letter summarized ‘he 
sales argument skilfully, and g- 
gested that the secretary of ° 
York office was waiting to iur- 
nish specific information. 

No developments for a w<ek. 
Then a note from the preside::t’s 
secretary advised the furni: ire 
man that the committee would 
like to ask some questions. At 
this hearing it developed that 
every member had followed the 
advertising literature, so_ timely 
sent, and was ready to hear price 
quotations upon such and _ such 
combinations. 

Suffice it to say that the sales- 
advertising combination won the 
order—a very large one. A rec- 
ognition that the advertising de- 
partment had resources of help- 
fulness enabled the selling end to 
win the largest sale of the year. 


PrINTERS’ INK Says: 

The man who is “afraid his 
competitor will find out” might 
profit by what the latter already 
knows about him. 

phe 

Did you ever 
meet him — the 
man who says 
that the more 
he sees of advertising the less he 
knows about it? In other words, 
his experience and _ observation 
teach him nothing, but actually 
detract from what he knew be- 
fore. Agree with him and see 
how he likes it. Say, “Yes, I 
have noticed that you people are 
not doing half as effective work 
as you did several years ago 
One of the most _ interesting 
things about advertising practice 
is that, at the last, we are often 
thrown on our judgment; we 
must have faith, be willing to risk 
something, be willing to experi- 
ment. We haven’t reached the 
point where advertising practice 
is reduced to mathematical ccr- 
tainty—and, for that matter, no 
other science is in all its depart- 
ments reduced to mathematical 
certainties—but one who says 
that his experiences are robbing 
him instead of helping is, mercly 
talking to hear himself talk. 


Faith in 
Advertising 
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To-Day’s Magazine 


circulation is growing so rapidly 
that we find it necessary to make an 
adjustment of advertising rates. 


Beginning with October Ist issue, 
1912, the rate will be. $3.50 the line. 


100 lines (quarter page) 
or over one issue... .$3.15 the line. 


All orders received be- 
fore Aug. 10th, 1912, 
will be accepted at 
present rate up to 
and including Sept. 
15th issue, I912. 
Orders received after 
Aug. 1oth, 1912, must 
be on the basis of... .$3.50 the line. 


Let us send you particulars about 
circulation of TO-DAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Canton Magazine Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager, 
I Madison Ave., New York City. 


CHARLES Dorr, Howse & LittLe Co., 
6 Beacon St., People’s Gas Bldg., 
Boston; Mass. Chicago, II. 
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ROR ao rae rem MRA 
“THE TRUTH” 


is the title of a booklet of facts about 
the city of Bristol, Va.-Tenn.. the sur- 
rounding territory and the papers 
which cover it. 

It tells how much is invested in in- 
dustrial plants, all about municipal 
conditions, the wages paid, the popu- 
lation, its manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers, its banks, and last, but not 
least, of the three papers, The News 
(evening), The Herald-Courier (semi- 
weekly) and The Herald-Courier (daily 
and Sunday), all published by the 
Bristol Publishing Corporation, and the 
only ones issued in this city. 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 
this territory. 

Send for a copy because it will show 
you a means of getting your share of 
the trade of this community. 

THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young-—Chicago 








You can reach— 


Men or Means 


through the leading Fi- 
nancial Publication of the 
thriving Southwest. The 


TEXAS BANKERS’ 
JOURNAL 


is printed on high grade 
enamel book paper, brim- 
full of real news, and is— 


“Too Good for the Waste 
Basket” 


Write for Rates 
Advertising Department 
Texas Bankers’ Journal 
Houston, Texas 














NEW YORK’S NEW LAW OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEAS- 
URES 


The so-called Brooks Act, 
which was signed by Governor 
Dix on April 3, will affect a wide 
variety of commodities which are 
sold within the borders of the 
State of New York when it goes 
into effect on June 1, 1913. This 
Act is an amendment to the 
present New York statute on the 
subject, eight new sections be- 
ing added. The following pro- 
visions are of particular interest 
to manufacturers of advertised 
products: 


All meat, meat products and butter, 
shall be sold or offered for sale by 
weight. All other commodities not in 
containers shall be sold or offered for 
sale by standard weight, standard 
measure or numerical count, and such 
weight, measure or count shall be 
marked on a label or a tag, attached 
thereto; provided, however, that vege- 
tables may be sold by the head or 
bunch. 

When commodities are sold or offered 
for sale in containers whose sizes are 
not otherwise provided by statute, the 
net quantity of the contents of each 
container, or a _ statement that the 
specified ‘weight includes. the container, 
the weight of which shall be marked, 
shall be plainly and _ conspicuously 
marked, branded or otherwise indicated 
on the outside or top thereof or on a 
‘abel or tag stiached thereto in terms 
of weight, measure or numerical count; 
provided, however, that reasonable 
variations shall be permitted. 

fhe above sections shall not apply 
to containers or commodities in con- 
tainers with ornamentations or deco- 
rations exclusively for gifts or social 
favors, or to commodities dispensed for 
consumption on the premises, or to 
commodities or containers put in recep- 
tacles used merely for the purpose of 
carrying or delivering of commodities 
or containers complying with the pro- 
visions of such sections, or when the 
numerical count of the individual units 
is six or less, or in the case of liquids 
when the contents is two fluid ounces or 
less, or when the weight of the contents 
is three [six] avoirdupois ounces or less, 
or to commodities packed, put up or 
filled prior to eight months after this 
section takes effect or to bottles used 
for the purpose of the bottling of 
spirituous, maltous, vinous, or carbo- 
nated beverages until eight months 
after this section takes effect. 

No person shall be prosecuted under 
the provisions of this article, following 
section fifteen thereof, when he can 
show a guaranty signed by a_ whole- 
saler, jobber or manufacturer, residing 
in the State of New York from whom 
he purchased the commodity in con- 
tainers to the effect that they were not 
incorrectly marked within the meaning 
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New York 
Advertising 


sections of this article. The 
making the sale and guaranty 
en be amenable to the prosecu- 
nes, and other penalties which 
in due course attach to the 
under the provisions of such sec- 
The name appearing on the 
er and the marking as_ pro- 
by section seventeen shall be 
| to constitute a guaranty. 
mtainer” as used in this article, 
ig section fifteen thereof, shall 
any carton, box, crate, barrel, 
rrel, hamper, keg, drum, jug, jar, 
bottle, bag, basket, pail, can, 
r, parcel or package. “A person” 
1 in such section shall be con- 
1 to import both the singular and 
iral and shall include corporations, 
lies, societies and associations, 
iether acting through an agent 
ant. 
verson violating any of the pro- 
s of this act shall be punished by 
a fi if not less than twenty-five dol- 
lars r more than one hundred dol- 
lars for the first and second violations, 
and by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than five 
hundred dollars [or by six months im- 
prisor op or both,] for subsequent 
violatic 
This a shall take effect June first, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen. 


— re 


PECIAL DALLAS NUMBER 
Chicago Advertising Association 
cided to make the May issue of 

ean, The Stimulator, of which S. 

Witt Clough is editor, a_ special 

Dallas Convention number. In the 
March-April number, an editorial states 
the purpose of this as follows: 

“Five thousand copies will be print- 

id distributed as follows: 
rst to our own club members, 

second to every delegate and adver- 
tising man registered” at the Dallas 
Convention, third, in quantities -of 
from 100 to 500 each, to the advertis- 
ing clubs and boards of commerce at 
the various cities visited throughout 
the Southwest on this trip, such as 
Wichita, Kan., Oklahoma City, Waco, 
Houston, San Antonio and Galveston. 
It is intended that this Convention 
Number shall advertise not only the 
ago Advertising Association, but 
sleo ( Chicago as a trade center. 
———_+e-»>-—_____ 


_Arthur M. De Bebian recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Otto Kempfe Manufacturing Company, 
of Newark, to become assistant to H. 
D. Robbins in charge of the publicity of 
= W. Halsey & Company, investment 
ankers 
+08 


At the Republican state convention at 
Roche: ester, April 8, William Berri, pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, 

elected one of the four delegates-at- 

from New York state to the Re- 
publican national convention. 
+o+ 

It is reported that an independent 
advertising men’s association is to be 
formed at St. Louis. 





Men’s Special 
= Train to the 


Dallas 


Convention 


Duplicate Equipment 
of the Famous 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED 


Leaves New York 
Thurs., May 16 


Lv. New York 4.00 p. m.; Al- 
bany 6.49 p. m.; Syracuse 9.36 
p. m.; Rochester 11 p. m.; 
Ar. Dallas Sat., May 18, 6.00 
p. m. 
Buffet Car, Compartment and 
Open Section Sleepers, Observa- 
tion Car and Dining Car. 
Advertisers and all others who 
are interested in advertising are 
invited to go with the New York 
delegation on this special train. 
Here is an opportunity to meet 
men worth knowing—to investigate 
the vast Texas market and its ad- 
vertising possibilities. 


The real Convention 
begins at Grand Central 
Terminal, Thursday, 
May 16, 4.00 P. M. 


For fares or other information 
consult 


W. V. Lifsey, ind aaa 40) 0004 
G.E. P. A. * 

1216 Broaway, (¢ N T RAL, 
New York . LINES 


or 


S. E. Leith, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EEE OTITIS 


5 RE SURED 
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“FOLLOW-UP” DISCUSSED 
BY i. ©. A, 


THREE SPEAKERS WHOSE CONCLU- 
SIONS ARE BACKED BY ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE IN USING FOLLOW-UP 
SYSTEMS—OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 


The April meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, which 
was held at the Aldine Club, New 
York, April 11, was devoted to a 
discussion of the various meth- 
ods of keeping after the prospect 
until the order is landed. The 
speakers for the evening were 
Leroy Fairman, editor of Adver- 
tising & Selling; M. J. Hartung, 
advertising manager De La 
Vergne Machine Company, and 
K. B. Goulds, formerly with John 
Wanamaker, New York. 

Mr. Fairman opened the subject 
by dividing the follow-up into two 
general divisions: That which is 
sent to lists of “prospects” which 
have been obtained in one way or 
another, and that which goes in 
response to an inquiry received 
in answer to an advertisement. 
The speaker emphasized the fact 
that these divisions were much 
more than mere arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, and that entirely differ- 
ent treatment was necessary for 
each class. 

With respect to the first class 
of prospects, Mr. Fairman 
pointed out that the qualities of 
regularity and continuity should 
be recognized and observed. A 
piece of matter sent whenever 
there seems to be something to 
talk about, will not secure any- 
thing like the results which the 
same piece would accomplish if 
made a part of a system which 
provides for regular intervals be- 
tween mailings. Of even moré 
importance, he said, is the qual- 
ity of continuity. The whole fol- 
low-up should tell a fairly con- 
secutive story, and each letter or 
circular sent should have some 
recognizable connection with its 
predecessors. 

From an experience with this 
sort of follow-up lasting over a 
period of several years, Mr. Fair- 


INK 


man was able to state that form 
letters alone did not tell, and ti:at 
the same was true of prinie 
matter alone. 

The speaker presented son 
figures representing the averig 
value of each consecutive unit 
a follow-up system, based uy) 
actual orders received. It \, 
found by observation of a great 
many different series of follow- 
up matter, that the first leiter 
pulled twice the number of or- 
ders of the second letter, due no 
doubt, to the fact that those who 
felt an immediate need for the 
goods ordered at once without 
urging. The second letter fell 
off one-half, but with the third 
the average is again as high as 
the first, and subsequent mail- 
ings up to the seventh show a 
constant increase. The seventh 
letter was the high-water mark, 
represented in Mr. Fairman’s 
average by 20 while the second 
letter was represented by 1—the 
lowest average received during 
the whole period recorded. Af- 
ter the seventh letter the results 
fluctuate a little lower in the 
scale, to the end of the series. 

With regard to the second class 
of follow-up—that which is sent 
to those who actually send in an 
inquiry—Mr. Fairman was of the 
opinion that each inquiry should 
have a personally dictated an- 
swer. He condemned in no un- 
certain terms the use of the 
made-in- advance series of letters, 
and the “paragraph book.” Ex- 
cept in cases where absolutely 
nothing is known about the in- 
quirer, it is not wise to answer 
him with a general form, because 
he always has some particular 
problems of his own which he 
wants answered, and the mere 
fact that he has answered the 
particular ad in preference to 
others, puts him in a frame o 
mind where the personal note is 
appreciated. 

Mr. Hartung told some of the 
experiences his firm had had in 
the sale of refrigerating machine- 
ery and oil engines by mail. His 
talk was largely a record of re- 
sults which had been obtained in 
selling this expensive equipment, 
and he closed with a question 
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which, according to President 
Harn, would give the members 
food for thought. Mr. Hartung 
wanted to know if it was not 
wholly reasonable for the manu- 
facturer to demand as definite a 
promise of results from his ad- 
vertising manager as he got from 
his sales manager. The adver- 
tising manager, in his opinion, 
should be as strictly held to the 
accomplishment of definite re- 
sults as his brother in the sales 
department. 

Mr. Goulds heartily supported 
Mr. Fairman in his contention 
for the personal letter rather than 
the stereotyped form. Every 
card in the file, he said, repre- 
sentel a man—not merely a 
name. It is the duty of the fol- 
low-up to get acquainted with 
that man, learn something about 
him, and write to him from that 
standpoint. The speaker pointed 
out the dangers of allowing a list 
to accumulate until it assumes 
large proportions without any- 
thing definite being known re- 
garding the value of the individ- 
ual names on it. 

Following adjournment of the 
open meeting, the annual election 
was held, and the following offi- 
cers were chosen: 

President, Harry Tipper, ad- 
vertising manager The Texas 


Company; first vice-president, F. | 


R. Davis, advertising department 
General Electric Co.; second 
vice-president, W. R. Hulbert, 
advertising manager Gold- 
schmidt-Thermit Co.; secretary, 
Cyril Nast, advertising manager 
The New York Edison Com- 
pany; treasurer, H. M. Davis, 
advertising manager Sprague 
Electric Company; members of 
the executive committee, the offi- 
cers and O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager National Lead Com- 
pany, and F. J. Low, advertising 
manager H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company. 

Membership committee, L. H. 
Johnson, advertising manager the 
Anchor Post Iron Works; M. J. 
Hartung, advertising manager 
De La Vergne Machine Com- 
pany, and E. W. Strong of the 
American Locomotive Company. 
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Over 400 
Ships 


Editors, 


Business 
and 
Circulation 
Managers 


We desire to 
offer a limited 
number of 
staterooms on 
the following 
cruises at mini- 
mum rates to 
be used as 
prizes in circu- 
lation. contests. 


AROUND THE 
WORLD, 


ORIENT, 
SOUTH AMERICA 


For particulars address, 


so N, -_ 
as Ls 


HAMBURG. 


AMERICAN 
LINE 
45 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Whether or not it is true that 
woman does eighty per cent of 
the retail buying, leading adver- 
tisers are gradually coming 
around to the point of seeing the 
value of woman’s point of view 
with respect to\ merchandise. 
Said a leading agency executive 
to the Schoolmaster recently: 

“Though we have for a long 
time known the big salaries that 
the large department stores are 
paying to women buyers; though 
we could not shut our eyes to the 
fact that that was sound mer- 
chandizing, somehow we hesitated 
to apply it to the advertising end. 
But 1 was. greatly impressed 
about a year ago with the im- 
portance of not only getting 
woman’s point of view on mer- 
chandise but also her interpreta- 
tion—her method of expression— 
when it comes to conveying in- 
formation to women readers. My 
wife and I had discussed a social 
matter and had decided what 
oucht to be written about it. 
Afterwards she showed me the 
letter she had written to the 
woman at the head of the social 
organization. I was forcibly im- 
pressed with the radical differ- 
ence between her method of con- 
veying that information and the 
way I would have chosen. The 
result is that we have added to 
our staff a very capable woman 
formerly connected with the 
fashion department of a maga- 
zine. And it is interesting to see 
how she can, without any prepar- 
ation, go straight to the mark 
when we bring in here a client 
who is planning to advertise 
women’s goods.” 

x * * 

Don’t be worried by the fact 
that some one doesn’t like your 
advertising. Probably no adver- 
tising ever appeared with which 
some one could not find fault. 
There are more than fifty-seven 
different varieties of viewpoints, 
some of which are illogical and 


picayunish. If your work js not 
deplorably bad, the fact that 
competitors and others pick flaws 
may be a good sign. It is human 
to form conclusions from the ex- 
ceptional comment rather than 
from the general run of opinion, 
One of the best ‘selling books of 
the last twelve years drew a first 
comment from a reader to the 
effect that the stuff was “rtten” 
and a disgrace to the magazine 
that published the story serially, 
Straws may show the way the 
wind blows, but the little whiff is 
not always the real breeze. 
* * * 


He was a real philosopher. 
Some one said to him: “I hear 
that a number of women who try 
your goods don’t like them at 
all.” He smiled and said: “I 
would have a cinch, wouldn't J, if 
everybody who bought my goods 
liked them. [I have never ex- 
pected that. All I want is a 
share of the business.” 

* * * 

When a medium begins to fall 
down in returns, what do you 
do? Drop it forthwith? Maybe 
that wouldn’t be wise. In such 
cases a certain advertiser makes 
as careful an analysis of the me- 
dium as he does of his own prop- 
osition. He asks the privilege of 
looking over the subscription 
cards. He finds the occupation 
of the subscribers and gets hold 
of any other data that the files 
afford. Then he feels that he 1s 
better prepared to readjust his 
style of copy. This research 1s, 
by the way, a good thing at the 
outset of negotiations with a new 
medium. It is a good thing for 
publishers to remember that. the 
progressive advertiser appreciates 
anything in the way of data that 
will enable him to adapt his style 
of copy to the medium. Maybe 
in his regular copy he is striking 
too high or too low. The pub- 
lisher and his editorial staff. with 
the intimate knowledge that they 
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have of readers, possess a valu- 
able ‘und of information that 
shou’ be at the disposal of ad- 
verti rs. 

* * * 

An efficiency man was talking 
with a department store  pro- 
prietor about installing a system 
of training to improve the sales 
work of the store. The depart- 
ment store man was very frank. 
He said that he was fearful of 
doing anything that aimed at 
making his help more efficient 
and more ambitious, because then 
he would have to pay more sal- 
ary or his employees would leave 
for better jobs elsewhere. What 
short-sightedness! The truth is 
that even if a store did lose some 
of its best help, the general 
toning up that the efficiency work 
would do would bring in thou- 
sands of dollars now lost. One 
of the great problems in mer- 
chandizing is that of securing 
the best class of help. Let a 
store become known as a store 
where employees are trained 
scientifically and are advanced, 
and that store will draw the 
picked people. It is said that in 
Chicago a salesman can readily 
command $2 a week more from 
other merchants by reason of 
having been trained at a certain 
world-famous store of that city. 
The day is not far distant, let us 
hope, when retailers will learn, as 
national sales managers have 
long ago learned, that the highest 
salaried man is usually the man 
whose selling costs are lowest 
and the man who brings the hig- 
gest profits to his employers. 

* * * 


_The advertising is very digni- 
fed. Many pretty things in the 
wav of policies are preached. But 
when a skirt had been poorly fit- 
ted on a customer and she com- 
plained to the pompous member 
of the firm who acts as general 
manager, he said, “You don’t ex- 
pect us to fit a skirt so that you 
can sit down in it as well as stand 
up in it, do you?” How long, oh, 
how long, will there be such a 
gulf between our printed preach- 
ments and our practice on the 
store floor, When will we learn 
that such inconsistencies are as 











Can you use 

a man who has 
the faculty of 
making two sales 
grow where only 
one grew before? 


He is an advertising man 
with a wide and varied ex- 
perience that extends be- 
yond the mere preparation 
of plans and copy—He can 
point to a number of suc- 
cesses among things to eat 
—to wear—luxuries and 
necessities— 

He has the knack of pro- 
ducing results—the faculty 
of putting the goods and 
the consumer demand for 
them into the dealer’s store 
at the same time. 

His knowledge of printing 
from an advertising stand- 
point is second to none— 
And he has an almost un- 
limited capacity for work— 
In fact, he is a SALES 
man of the first water. 

In his early .thirties, mar- 
ried, and with twelve years’ 
advertising and selling ex- 
perience founded on a 6 
A.M. to 6 P.M. business 
training. 

A Philadelphian by adop- 
tion now—but with no ob- 
jection to a change of 
habitat. 

If you think that you can 
use such a man in your 
business—write for his full 
history. 


K. C.B. 
Care of The Gray Advertising System 
Weightman Building 
Philadelphia 
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marked and become as well ad- 
vertised as the Jife of the hypo- 
crite who cries “Amen” loudly on 
Sunday and treads the primrose 
path of worldly folly on week 
days. 

* * 

A drug store had nothing in 
the way of a distinctive feature, 
but a new live-wire proprietor 
took out that partition that 


usually hides you from the drug- 
gist as he steps back to make up 
the pill or the cough medicine 


“Confidence in anything is not 
created in a night—it grows.” 


The growth of the Pittsburgh 
merchants’ confidence in THE 
POST is best demonstrated by 
its gain in local advertising for 
the first three months of 1912: 


110,012 Agate Lines 
The Pittsburgh Post 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Special Representatives, 
New York—Chicago— 

St. Louis. 





ours el | 

sell things! 
Make us 
Prove it. 


LAMBERT GUENTHER | 


and WALTER SMITH: 

ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
D& WRITING and PRINTING 
3 ast 18 th St. NEw YORK: 





The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 128.384. Rate 35c, 


| and put in a glass partition that 
| you can see through clearly. Then 
| that drug store had something to 
talk about; it could point: out 
that there was not a place in the 
store that the proprietor was not 
| willing to have customers watch. 
This perception, this “sensing” of 
| what will probably appeal to the 
public, is well called “the mer- 
| chandising sense”; and we must 
| have some of that before we can 
| do the most effective advertising 
It is said that Charles Broadway 
Rouss could hardly write a clear 
| paragraph, but he had the mer- 
| chandising sense that enabled him 
to know what would attract the 
people, and he became a great 
merchant. 


————- 0 


FEATURES OF DAILY NEW S- 
PAPER CLUB DINNER 


The fourth annual dinner of the Daily 
Newspaper Club, which is to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New York 
City, on Wednesday evening, + il 24, 
1912, promises to be a most otable 

| gathering in the interest of daily news- 
| paper advertising. 

The Reverend John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, will deliver the in- 
vocation. There will be addresses by 

| Charles H. Grasty, president of the Bal- 

| timore Sun; H. N. McKinney, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son; J. P. Fallow, of Adams, 

| Meldrum & Anderson Company, and 
Herbert S. Houston. vice-president of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Since the Daily Newspaper Club is a 
national association of newspapers or- 
ganized for the promotion of daily news- 
paper advertising, the central interest on 
this occasion will be advertising in gen- 
eral and newspaper advertising in par- 
ticular. 

—_+o+—___—_- 


NOVELTY MANUFACTURERS 
OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


The National Association of Novelty 
Manufacturers have opened an office in 


| Chicago at 180 North Dearborn street, 


with R. T. Brackett, secretary, in 
charge. Mr. Brackett will attend to a 

| large portion of the work of the associa- 
tion, including promotion, organization 
and collections. 

An aggressive campaign was decided 

| upon at the last convention held in Chi- 
cago March 12, 13 and 14. Mr. 
Brackett, who is not identified in any 
other way with the manufacture of ad- 
vertising “novelties, was selected for the 
| position. 

The following officers were elected for 
one year: President, George G. Green- 
burg; first vice-president, H. H. Long- 
fellow; second vice-president, O. L. 

| Black; treasurer, Charles I. Peterson; 
| secretary, R. T. Brackett. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





THE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade., We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to it all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
CE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK, & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 
THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 
THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H, FULLER Co., Chicago, IIl., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE GREENSBORO,N. C., DAILY NEWS, 
is the only NorthCarolina paper sold on trains, 


giving the ews the lead over all other papers. . 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





HE GREENSBORO, N. C., NEWS, is now 

issued every day in the week. ‘I'he Full As- 
sociated Press, Mutt and Jeff, and the New York 
American comics in colors are making the News 
the greatest newspaper North Carolina has ever 
had. Circulation, nearly 8,000. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





Coat DEALERS can make a hit by a judi- 
cious use of our celluloid and metal adver- 


tising novelties. Ask for the business getters. 
SAMPLES FREE. Bastian Bros. Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





UITABLE ADVERTISING THINGS sug- 
gested without charge. FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








HELP WANTED 





OPY WRITER WANTED in branch office 

of large agency. Young man with mail order 
experience preferred. Starting salary moderate; 
excellent opportunities for growth. State fully 
experience, training and salary expectations in 
first letter, but do not send samples of work. 
“J. W. Y.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Solicitor Wanted 


The man who can make good will be assured a 
permanent position, a good salary and an op- 
portunity for steady advancement in Western 
office of well known special agency. Give age, 
experience and references. Address Box G-l, 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York City. 








Capable Space Buyer 
Experienced space buyer newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade journals, billboards, street cars. 
Capable to take charge of department in well 
known advertising agency and handle all deal- 
ings with advertising mediums, Correspondence 
confidential. State age, positions held, etc. 
“S. B.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED MAN FOR ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


capable of handling details and writing 
strong copies (confidential). Address 
Dept “1,” HENRY SONNEBORN & 
CO., makers of STYLEPLUS 
CLOTHES, Baltimore, Md. 








INDEX 


EXIT—The Alphabetical Index 
ENTER —The Topical Index 


For all kinds of Memorandum Books, Stu- 
dent’s Note Books and Scrap books. 

The “TOPIKINDEX” is a memorandum 
book equipped with the new marginal index — 
just patented—the only one that provides for 
classifying, grouping, entering and indexing 
memoranda 





at one writing 


which it does without numbering pages or using 
separate leaves for indexing. And costs no 
more than a book of same quality and capacity 
with an alphabetical index. Patentee wants to 
arrange with some hustling manufacturer of 
stationery or office supplies to put a complete 
line of **TOPIKIN DEX” books on the market 
They will speedily take the place of all other 
books used for like purposes. Address, 
“E. A. B.,"” 1107 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 





PRINTERS’ 


MAILING LISTS 





Pacific Coast, Addressing, Multigraphing, Print- 
ing,Mailing, Guar. Service, Largest skilled or- 
ganization onCoast. Write l'abulated ListClassi- 
fications. Rodgers Letter-Writing & Addressing 
Bureau, 35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ee PABLE man desires to take charge of adver- 
tising department of trade paper on percent- 
age basis ;many years’ experience ; finedeveloper ; 
understands the business from the ground up; 
first-class references. ‘‘M-6,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MAN, experienced in news- 

paper and magazine work, including detail 
work, correspondence and selling, wishes con- 
nection with manufacturer, newspaper or maga- 
zine. ‘*NEMO,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted, by Young Cartoonist 
a position on some daily. I must have work. 
Alllask is atrial. Address JOHN B. KLEE- 
MANN, 2813 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





OPY-WRITER and correspondent, 24, wants 
position in advertising office. Exceptional 
ability with form letters and fluent copy ; attract- 
ive personality, energetic, and optimistic. Mod- 
erate salary at start. Box 36, care Printers’ Ink 


INK 
Here is a Young Man 


college trained, with a business experien. - con 
sisting of a full knowledge of office manay nent 
the workings of follow-ups, handling corre. 
spondence, and superintending of second «gest 
mail order house in the East. He desi: s con- 
nection in advertising agency or advert 
partment of commercial house where h 

ing and determination to make good 

way will warrant a chance to work ur 

direct supervision and observation of ‘: 
higher up,’’ who has needed an assist 

the fullest meaning of that word —a yo 

who can **CARRY THE MESSA( 
GARCIA.” Address “INITIATIVE,’ 
Printers’ Ink. 





Young Man with Excep 
Experience 


as manager in the upbuilding of newspapers de- 
sires connection with a newspaper as general or 
business manager. Last two years gener.) man- 
ager in doubling the advertising and inc «asing 
the circulation from 15,000 to 40,000 of « large 
city newspaper. Four years as manaver in 
building a prosperous daily in a raiddle western 
town of 25,000 from 500 to 7,000 circulation with 
advertising increased proportionately. }'xperi 
enced in directing and organizing all <depart- 
ments of a newspaper. Can handle men to 
bring out the best there isin them. ~ Best refer- 
ences as to ability andintegrity. If you wanta 
business or general manager or if you /avea 
position with an opportunity to show what I 
can doand gain advancement, address: ‘‘K. M.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Open for Engagement 


HEAD OF SALES— 
ADVERTISING— 
MAIL ORDER 


Broad experience as executive, in systematiz- 
ing, training and directing salesmen, acivertis- 
ing, mail order work, &c.; late employer writes: 
“He is a man of analyticai mind, of original 
and advanced ideas, possessing the magnetism, 
tact and perseverance to carry same into suc- 
cessful operation. His methods of selling, cat- 
aloguing, recording, follow-up work, &c., are 
thoroughly practical and effective; he digs out 
the fundamental and vital advertising facts and 
presents them in a forcible, brilliant and con- 
vincing manner. Asa sales manager and as a 
correspondent in general and specialty work he 
has scarcely a peer.’”’ Address for particulars 
or interview, ‘*C. W. B.,” suite 18, 2040 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





AMBITIOU S, reliable young man, 22, know]- 

edge typewriting, stenography, practical 

merchandizing experience, seeks position in ad- 

vertising business, agency preferred. Has com- 

pleted advertising course 23d St. (N. Y.) Y. 
.C.A. 9-F, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Plan-Man and Copy Writer 


—now chief of agency copy-staff—seeks position 
in East. Ready July 1st or before. 15 years’ 
experience as agency-man and advertising man- 
ager. Letter gives full details of experience, 
with photo. Address “‘PLAN-MAN,”’ 359 Far- 
well Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR) 





ne year. 





\ivertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
idetailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shownto any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9=Iy 
26,377. liest advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montsomery, Advertiser, net av. year IgII, 
Dy 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, ind Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


oe We We ve 


San Francisco Examiner 
Vet paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
rid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,762. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Ay erage, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘The absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
lrancisco with the Printers’ 
ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Hxamuner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7 "301; 1911, 7,892. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igli (Sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
year 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non- returnable. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1o11, 7,141, Dnuble allother local papers. 

Norw alk, Evening Hour, Average circulation 
1911, 3,645, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 

-Tegularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,559. 

© 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 

Daily as crage 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





ILLINOIS 


We te te ee 


Chicago Hxamtiner, average 

IglI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 

216,698, net paid. The Daily 

Examiner's wonderful growth 

in circulation and advertising 

forced all the three other Chi- 

cago morning papers to cut 

their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
¢@™ The absolute correctness 
ort the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


We te Se We te vi 


Champaign, Vews. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. 
21,140 


Circulation for 1911, 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Hvening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


Average IgIt, 
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MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1911, daily 


444 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1911, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For March, 
1912, 80,808. 

I'he absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad 


We te We te ve ver 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
191I, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 tines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want'’ ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
371,871, gain of 39,393 copies per day over 
March, 1911. Sunday Post, 325,408, gain of 
23,022 copies per Sunday over March, Ig11. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,639; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
*11,19,031. ‘Ihe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@©@). in 
IgII average daily circulation, 00 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 averay 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily ave-age cir. 
culation for March, 1912, evening only, 19,983. 
r ~ Sunday circulation for March, 1912, 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. e 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapo! 5 daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended |)ec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribmume for same 
period, 117,904. Average vet paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily Zri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday 7ribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,968 average year 1911. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1g11. Camden's oldest daily. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326; 2c—'o9, 19,062; "10, 19,238; "11, 20,115, 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Zvening Journai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Vaily average 1911, 
94,724. 
@l ille and Joh N.Y. The More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Tc b @ lo be Largest high-class 
e evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 


Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A.A 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 191!, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public the report 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, m0 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for i911: Daily,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Keb., 1912, 96,828 daily; Sunday, 130,455. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'yav.,'11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,186 average, 
March,1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined, E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (O©) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,828, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its 40th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home ‘news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A, A, A, examination, 


York, Jispatch and Daily. Average for Igtt. 
18,637. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Aveming 7imes. Average circula- 


tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,588 
(QQ). Hvening Bulletin, 50,486 aver- 


age 1911. 


Westerly, Dasly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7 imes, daily. Only paper in city. Av. 
A.A, 


1911,5,754. Examined by A. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. March, 10:2 
6,448. 7he Register (morn.), av. March,':2, 3,205. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year i911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma, News. 
19,210. 


Average for year IgII, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911, 8,971, Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1912, daily 6,013; semi-weekly, 1,705. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘The Avening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age overigiu, ‘he Hvening Wis- 
consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago, 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 

Fournal (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 

for 12 mos, 1911, 65,446. City cie- 

culation larger than the total cir- 

culation of any other Milwaukee 

daily. The Y¥onrnal leads all Mil- 

waukee papers in amount of ad- 

vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 

flat. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bldg., 

Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave , N.Y. City. 

Racine, (Wis.) Journal-News. Journal pur- 

chased News Jan. 8, 1912. December circulation, 

Journal, 6,126. Combined issue now 7,565. Un- 

qualined largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily Feb., 1912, 
67,937; weekly 1911, 27,540; Feb., 1912, 36.261. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,026. Kates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. 
year 1911, 104,197. 


Daily average for 
Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46.952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circuiation 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








% this list is intended to contain the names of those publications :ost 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 


A large volume of 











want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appcars, 
ed 








CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
tee Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
(OO), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
6s] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


INDIANA 
TH Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


We We We te ve te 


Ts Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

to 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


we Wee ee 


MINNESOTA 


Tee Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





HE Minneapolis 7> 
the Leading want a 
of the great Northwest 
more paid want ads 
other daily newspape’, either 
Minneapolis or St. Pau!. Classi- 
fied wants printed in ‘cc., 'Ll, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. The 
by Printers’ "umber of individual udvertise- 
Ink Pub. Co, ™ents published was 26,573. 
i Rates: 1 cent a word, « ash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where ch urged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


———, 
“THE Minneapolis ournai, 

evry ag and “Sunday, | 9® 
carries more advertising every 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 


minimum, 20 cents. 


CIRCULATI'N une is 
medium 
carrying 
ian any 


MISSOURI 


i bas Jopiin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 


word. Minimum, l6bc. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


6 leery Buffalo Evensng News is read in over gof 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


To Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


PENNSYLVANIA 


b Koes Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get resulr»—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(00) Gold Mark Papers OO 





‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
ber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.’ 














ALABAMA 


The \\obile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Riches: section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The /vening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
NL, 57,613. (@@.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The lxland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (OO©. - 
in city; read by best people. 


Best paper 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 

Boston Hvening Transcript (O@), established 
180. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magastne (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magasine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO 





Engineering News (@©). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civileng ineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. McGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Ev-‘ablished 1801. 
The only Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York Times (QQ) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH ©® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@©), only morning 
paper amorg 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Scadie. over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Mil kee Evening Wi: i « ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. e home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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On To Dallas! 


Some pictures need no words to make them advertisements: 
this is one of them. It tells better than words the way to 
get the most out of your trip to the Convention of 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
at Dallas, Tex., May 19-24, 1912 


It is a scene aboard the steamer BRAZOS of the 
Mallory Line, which also includes in its big fast 
fleet of coastwise record holders, the steamers 
SAN JACINTO and DENVER. The Mallory Line 
ii the only direct ocean route from New York 
with stopover at Galveston—the Atlantic City 
ot the Southwest, thence but a short, easy rail 
journey to Dallas, the Convention City. 


7 5 includes transportation 
meals and berth 

aboard steamer in an attractive ‘Circle Tour” 

from New York by steamer and returning from 

Dallas by rail with liberal stopovers at principal 

cities. Write for illustrated printed matter. 

Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 

MALLORY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Pier 36, North River, New York 
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HOME LIFE 


(A Family Magazine) 
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903,123 
Circulation 900,000. Subscription Price Fifty Cents Per 
Year. Advertising Rate Four Dollars Per Line. 


For further information, address 


BALCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
oe CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F. W. Tuurnav, Western Megr., Ltoyp R. Wasson, East ~~ 
141-149 West Ohio St., Chicago. 200 Fifth Ave., New Yor 














